Memories  of 


Of  course,  we  all  envy  the  man  in  uniform. 

Every  American  wants  to  serve. 

And  every  American  can. 

We  can't  relax.  There  is  still  a  big  job 

to  be  done  right  here  at  home.  And  we  must 

make  every  minute  of  the  work  day  count. 

And  for  all  of  us  there  is  the  privilege 
of  buying  more  bonds  . . .  and  keeping  them  . . . 
the  duty  of  supporting  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Community  Chest,  of  helping  to  lick  black  markets, 
of  donating  blood,  of  keeping  a  stream  of  cheerful 
letters  on  the  way  to  the  boys  overseas. 

And  if  we  do  our  jobs*  as  well  as  they  are  doing 
theirs,  we  can  feel  we've  helped  hasten  the  day 
when  they'll  come  marching  home  again. 

*Our  job,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  tailor  the  finest 

clothes  we  know  how  .  .  .  the  same  standard  of  quality 

we've  been  giving  America  for  over  half  a  century. 


HART  SCHAFFNER  a  MARX 


Only  one  sigpa- 
tur«  when  you  buy  this  book. 

Only  one  signature  on  each  checic 

when  cashed. 

NO  OTHER  IDENTIFICATION  NEEDED 


CLIPPER  AIR  CHEQUES 


A  great  new  convenience  for 
international  air  travelers 

Today's  high-speed  international  air  tra- 
vel, and  the  increasing  complexity  of  war- 
time currency  restrictions,  have  created  a 
need  for  an  instrument  of  exchange  in  small 
denominations. 


To  meet  this  need.  Pan  American  has 
scored  another  service  "first."  Created  by 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, the  Clipper  Air  Cheques  provide  a 
"universal  air  currency"— a  source  of  read- 
ily converted  money  for  local  needs  at  in- 
transit  and  over-night  stops  on  America's 
foreign  air  routes. 

Thesmall  denominations  of  these  Cheques 
make  it  unnecessary,  as  a  rule,  to  carry  the 
currency  of  one  country  into  another  (where 
it  may  not  be  spendable  or  easy  to  exchange 


without  undue  loss).  Clipper  Air  Cheques — 
in  short — admirably  supplement  the  con- 
venience and  protection  of  regular  Travelers 
Cheques  carried  by  passengers  for  general 
purposes. 

The  new  Clipper  Air  Cheques  can  be  purchased 
and  cashed  throughout  the  world— at  any  sales 
office  of  Pan  American  World  Airways,  the 
American  Express  Company  and  various  author- 
ized Pan  American  Agents.  Each  Clipper  Air 
Cheque  book  contains  S50.00  worth  of  Cheques- 
ten  S 1 .00  Cheques  and  eight  $5.00  Cheques.  Only 
a  single  signature,  on  the  book  cover,  is  required 
at  time  of  purchase— and  only  a  single  signature 
on  each  Cheque,  at  time  of  cashing. 

Although  conceived  in  wartime,  Clipper  Air 
Cheques  possess  advantages  which  will  carry 
over  into  peacetime,  making  them  highly 
useful  to  the  vastly  multiplied  number  of 
international  air  travelers  envisioned  by 
Pan  American  when  peace  comes. 

Whenever  you  plan  to  travel  by  air  to 
any  foreign  country,  it  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  Clipper  service— and  the  con- 
venience of  the  new  Clipper  Air  Cheques. 


CLIPPER  AIR  CHEQUES  ON  SALE  MARCH  31st 

pax:  A/ffPRiCAIff  WORLD  AIRWAVS^ 

C<£  Si/stem  of  the  CUPPERS 
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HEAD  OF 
THE  BOURBON 
FAMILY 


A  RARE  TREAT 


0ne  /a^te  ei^t/l       'i^orr  fr/ih 


PLEASE  BE  PATIENT! 

We're  doing  our  best  to 
spread  our  prewar  stocks 
of  Old  Grand-Dad  fairly  — 
as  we're  now  engaged  in 
war  production  of  alcohol. 


BottUd  in  Bond  — 100  Proof 
National   Distillers   Products    Corporation,    Neii  York 
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The  Message  Center 

BY  THE  time  this  issue  of  your  mag- 
azine reaches  you  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  campaign  for  two 
hundred  million  dollars  will  be  in  its 
closing  days.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
your  Red  Cross  has  accomplished,  main- 
ly in  the  period  March  i,  1943-Feb.  29. 
1944,  and  of  course  there  are  plenty  of 
other  things  it  has  done: 

U.  S.  servicemen  given  personal  aid — 
3,800.000  by  camp  and  hospital  workers 
— 2,500.000  by  chapter  Home  Service. 

5,000,000  pints  of  blood  collected. 

350  overseas  clubs  for  servicemen  and 
women. 

50,000  nurses  recruited  for  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

65.000  volunteer  nurses'  aides  trained 
for  service. 

119.000  persons  aided  in  disasters. 

15.000  survivors  of  marine  disasters 
aided. 

925.000.000  surgical  dressings  pro- 
duced. 

12.000.000  garments  made. 
1,500,000  first  aid  certificates  awarded. 
300,000  home  nursing  certificates  is- 
sued. 

5.300,000  prisoners-of-wnr  packages 
packed. 

Give  generously  to  this  great  liumani. 
tarian  organization. 

WE  ARE  indebted  to  a  Chief  Quar- 
termaster,  United  States  Navy, 
retired,  for  the  following  "open  letter  to 
{Continued  on  page  7) 
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ROM  COAST  TO  COAST. GRATEFUL  MULTITUDES  HAIL 


t: 


THE  hard  of  hearin£  men,  women 
and  children  of  America,  a  new 
world  of  happiness  has  been  opened !  At  a 
cost  which,  for  the  first  time,  brings  a  fine 
t)'pe  of  hearing  aid  within  reach  of  all,  the 
new  Zenith  Radionic  Hearing  Aid  is  lifting 
the  cloud  of  misunderstanding  and  missed 
opportunities  from  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  suffered  in  silence. 

As  this  mighty  Zenith  crusade  sweeps 
ahead,  it  is  revolutionizing  the  cost  of  hearing. 
It  is  enabling  men  and  women  to  be  restored 
to  full  usefulness  in  vital  wartime  work  .  .  . 
children  to  be  saved  from  failure  and  unhap- 
piness  .  .  .  the  hard  of  hearing,  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends,  to  rediscover  the  enjoyment 


that  comes  when  normal  sounds  are  heard 
again. 

From  coast  to  coast,  America  has  given  this 
crusade  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  proof 
is  in  the  deluge  of  orders  pouring  in  from 
every  part  of  the  nation  .  .  .  orders  which  con- 
tinue to  exceed  all  anticipation.  Please  accept 
our  apology  if  you  have  been  unable  to  secure 
a  Zenith  Radionic  Hearing  Aid.  We  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  supply  the  demand.  Our 
production  is  increasing  daily,  but  we  shall 
never  break  faith  with  our  hard  of  hearing 
friends  by  sacrificing  quality  for  speed  or 
quantity. 

You  have  waited  years  for  this  crusade  that 
lowers  the  cost  of  hearing.  Note  carefully 


the  advantages  which  the  new  Zenith  Radi- 
onic Hearing  Aid  now  brings  you  — and  we 
feel  sure  you  will  decide  never  to  pay  more 
and  get  less  in  a  hearing  aid.  You  will  find  it 
worth  your  while  to  wait  a  little  longer,  if 
necessary,  until  Zenith's  precision  produc- 
tion facilities  can  meet  the  needs  of  your 
community. 

In  the  meantime,  you  are  invited  to  attend 
the  demonstration  now  going  on  at  local  opti- 
cal establishments  franchised  by  Zenith.  Let 
your  ears  decide— you  will  not  be  pressed  to 
buy.  No  salesman  will  call  at 
your  home.  Send  for  our  free 
descriptive  booklet. The  coupon 
below  is  for  your  convenience. 


NEW  Zenith  radionic  hearing  aid  brings 

YOU  ADVANTAGES  UNKNOWN  BEFORE 


^  -.^l  Battery-Sa 


ONLY  ZtIMM"  -  5„,e.C.co.Mn. 
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.diustments  needed.  _^  available 


To  Physicians :  A  detailed  scientific  descrip- 
tion will  be  sent  upon  request.  Further  technical 
details  will  appear  in  medical  journals. 

There  are  cases  in  which  deficient  hearing  is 
caused  by  a  progressive  disease  and  any  hearing 
aid  may  do  harm  by  giving  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. Therefore,  we  recommend  that  you  consult 
your  otologist  or  ear  doaor  to  make  sure  that 
your  hearing  deficiency  is  the  type  that  can  be 
benefited  by  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid. 


•LONG  DISTANCE« 


RADIO 


RADIONIC  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY- 
WORLD'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER 


Accepted  by  American 
Medical  Association  Council 
on  Physical  Therapy 

READY 

TO 
WEAR 


Complete  with  Radionic  Tubes, 
Crystal  Microphone,  Magnetic 
Earphone  and  Batteries.  One 
moc/e/— no  "decoys". ..  one  price 
—  $40  .  .  .  one  qualify — our  best. 
Covered  by  a  liberal  guarantee. 

COPIRIGHT  T044,  ZENITH  RADIO  CORP. 


Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Dept.  AL-5 
P.  O.  Box  6940A,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  descriptive  book- 
let on  the  new  Zenith  Radionic  Hearing  Aid. 


Address 


City 
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For  Medical  Rescue 

On  The  Battle  Fronts 


OtRICT  is  the  responsibility  for 
building  these  vehicles  of  mercy. 

Theirs  is  always  the  urgent  mission  of  rescue. 
Singly,  or  in  trains,  they  move  toward  the  fronts  and 
back  to  their  bases  with  DEPENDABILITY  the  only 
word  to  define  them. 

Engineered  with  precision,  they  have  been  made  in 
great  quantity  by  Chrysler  Corporation  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  army.  They  are  built  to  serve  faith- 
fully the  heroic  men  and  women  of  the  Medical 
Corps  who  direct  them. 


They  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  famous  Dodge  job- 
rated  trucks  of  peacetime.  They,  too,  have  been 
"rated"  for  their  job  —  driven  by  powerful  Dodge 
engines,  powered  through  all  their  wheels  front  and 
rear,  insulated,  dust  proofed,  with  their  own  forced 
ventilation. 

These  U.  S.  Army  ambulances  are  but  one  of  the 
many  war  production  assignments  in  which  Chrysler 
Corporation  applies  its  experience  and  capacity  in 
precision  engineering  and  quantity  manufacturing. 


LET'S  ALL  BACK  THE  ATTACK- 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


TUNE  IN  MAJOR  BOWES  EVERY 
THURSDAY,  CBS,  9  P.M.    E.  W.  T. 


Chrisler  Corporation 

Plymouth  •  Dodge  •  De  Soto  •  Chrysler 
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E  WANT  A  WORLD 
WITHOUT  WAR 

By  WARREN  H.  ATHERTON 

National  Coiiiniander,  The  American  Legion 


Until  pearl  harbor  we  said  it  with  fine  phrases. 

From  now  on  we  should  say  it  in  four-letter  words  backed  by 
bombers,  battalions  and  battleships. 

To  promote  permanent  peace  we  must  first  put  all  we  have  into 
winning  this  war. 

After  Victory,  we  should  cooperate  with  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions to  preserve  peace  while  maintaining  a  strong  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  for  our  own  security. 

No  Army  is  stronger  than  its  reserves;  our  reserves  should  be 
a  million  young  men  and  women  trained  for  military  service 
every  year. 

Future  citizens  will  value  their  citizenship  more  highly  if  taught 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  as  well  as  its  privileges. 

Discharging  the  common  burden  of  national  defense  by  train- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks  is  the  essence  of  democracy; 
the  young  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  who,  together,  stand 
and  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  sun  sinks,  will  have  a  <leeper 
loyalty  to  God  and  Country. 

No  nation  that  wants  peace  need  fear  a  strong  Uncle  Sam.  Those 
who  want  war  must  be  made  to  fear  him. 

The  Gurney-Wadsworth  Bill  now  pending  in  Congress  would 
give  our  Nation  universal  military  training. 

Let's  pass  it. 


ti^Ml.»^  -^Jw^uit:. 
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A/0]7£S ^rji9lea6a/il/ioiM.  .  .ZIGHT  WHISKEY JQleaA(Z/^t  Xa6C& 


Life  owes  much  to  that  decade  of  the  nineties  when  moving  pic- 
tures and  Hght-bodied  whiskey  first  captured  pubhc  imagination 
and  taste.  Since  J.  G.  Kinsey  had  the  courage  to  introduce  his 
milder,  lighter  whiskey,  the  mellow  charm  and  distinctive  flavor 
of  this  pleasant  blend  have  won  the  high  regard  of  ail  who  appre- 
ciate good  whiskey.  And  Mr.  Kinsey  today  still  personally  super- 
vises its  blending.  Kinsey  Distilling  Corporation,  Linfield,  Pa. 

HASTEN  VICTORY 


.  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


tNJOY      THIS      DISTINGUISHED      WHISK.  EY,  SIR 
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NOW     AS      IN  1893 
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THE  MESSAGE  CENTER 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
former  shipmates  who  have  so  gloriously 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  our  lib- 
erty and  freedom": 

"Shipmates:  You  will  never  read  this 
letter,  but  your  family  and  friends  may. 
When  I  write  this  I  am  speaking  the 
thoughts  of  your  Mothers,  Dads,  Wives 
and  Sweethearts,  and  those  brave  and 
gallant  men  still  serving  in  the  Navy. 

"Shipmates,  we  are  proud  of  you  for 
your  devotion  to  duty.  You  did  your 
duty  and  did  it  well.  You  went  down 
fighting,  and  through  your  courageous 
efforts  we  are  still  able  to  carry  on  the 
fight.  Your  sacrifice  can  never  be  ade- 
quately expressed,  but  thanks  to  you 
and  your  efforts. 

"You  have  reached  the  end  of  your 
voyage,  but  I  promise  that  your  many 
friends  and  those  brave  lads  yet  to  enlist 
will  soon  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy 
and  will  reach  that  port  of  victory,  that 
port  you  so  gallantly  sailed  for.  Victory 
will  be  yours,  as  we  promise  to  balance 
the  books. 

"When  you  volunteered  your  services 
to  the  U.  S.  Navy,  I  knew  you  were  not 
quitters,  but  made  of  the  stuff  we 
Americans  are  proud  of,  the  spirit  to 
fight  and  serve  your  nation  in  its  hour 
of  need.  'No  sailor  shall  die  in  vain'  is 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  On 
December  7th  we  honor  you  by  buying 
an  extra  bond. 

"You  knew,  and  we  knew,  success  is 
accomplished  only  when  people  are  will- 
ing to  do  something  for  others.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  spend  our  time  building  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which  we  and  our  coun- 
try can  stand  with  security,  than  to  tie 
our  hopes  to  a  star  that  is  impossible 
to  reach.  We  tie  our  hopes  to  your  cour- 
age, and  faith  in  us  and  honor  that 
vacant  chair  by  buying  and  giving  bonds- 

"Shipmates,  this  is  our  citation  to  you. 
You  performed  your  duties  well,  and 
without  regard  for  your  own  personal 
safety  you  kept  your  oath  and  served 
your  nation  well  and  unselfishly,  ignor- 
ing the  danger  to  your  own  life.  You 
had  but  one  thought  in  mind,  'to  win.' 
Boys,  you  did  a  grand  job  and  we  are 
proud  of  you."  The  Editors 


ARJMY  DAY 
April  6th 

Anniversary  of  our 
entrance  into  the 
First  World  War. 
"We  did  it  before; 
we'll  do  it  again." 


0^ 


.  .  for  countless 


wartime  jobs  Evinrudes 


are  doing 


KEEP  BACKING  THE 
ATTACK  .  .  .  BUY 
MORE  WAR  BONDS 


"PLENTY  RUGGED",  say  our  fighting  men,  to  sum  up 
the  tough  jobs  ...  to  patly  describe  any  grim  task  from 
long,  forced  march  to  furious  battle  action. 

Rugged  too  are  the  assignments  that  Evinrudes  are  cap- 
ably handling  in  every  part  of  the  world  —  from  busy 
home  ports  to  beachheads  on  distant  fighting  fronts. 

Pov^^ering  lighters,  ferries,  tenders,  work  boats  .  .  .  many 
Evinrudes  are  rolling  up  operating  records  equal  to 
several  lifetimes  of  ordinary  duty. 

On  assault  craft,  swift  and  powerful  "fighting"  Evin- 
rudes have  proved  their  stamina  on  many  fronts.  Evin- 
rudes serve  with  England's  famed  Commandos.  Great 
Evinrude  "fours,"  specially  developed  for  the  purpose, 
drive  many  of  the  Army's  speedy  Storm  Boats. 

Motors  for  such  service  .  ..  motors  of  many  types  for  our 
fighting  forces  .  .  .  are  the  only  kind  we  are  building 
now.  Some  day  new  peacetime  Evinrudes  will  follow 
down  the  production  line.  You  can  be  sure  they  will  be 
tops  for  "rugged"  service  .  .  .  and  that  in 
every  other  characteristic,  they  will  be 
sheer  pleasure  to  own! 

EVINRUDE  MOTORS 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

EVINRUDI 

OUTBOARD  MOTORS 
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IT  HELPED  WIN  A  GREAT  BATTLE 


Sealed  in  this  box  and  deposited  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
is  a  special  device  that  helped  win  a  great 
battle.  It  is  being  preserved  for  its  his- 
torical significance. 

Such  things  do  not  just  happen.  New  in- 
struments of  war  may  appear  suddenly  on 
the  battle-fronts.  But  behind  them  are  long 
years  of  patient  preparation. 

Our  scientists  were  organized  to  have  this  de- 
vice ready  for  battle — just  as  our  fighting  forces 
were  organized  to  be  ready  for  that  battle. 
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Developing  secret  military  devices  is  a  big 
job  but  big  forces  are  busy  on  it,  day  and  night. 

Concentrating  on  this  job  are  more  than  7000 
people  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 
Its  scientists  and  engineers  and  their  skilled 
associates  form  a  highly  organized  team,  ex- 
perienced in  working  things  out. 

Today's  work  for  war  had  its  beginning  many 
years  ago  when  these  laboratories  were 
founded  as  part  of  the  Bell  System's  service 
to  the  public. 

BELL   TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Tlu  AMERICAN  LEGION  Magazine 
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"NVASION  COAST"  AGAIN 
POUNDED  BY  FORTRESSES 
said  this  morning's  paper.  Those 
quotation-marks  belong.  Only  a 
few  top-drawer  American,  British  and 
Canadian  ofificers  know  yet  where  she'll 
light  when  she  comes.  They  aren't 
telling. 

From  Norway  to  Bordeaux  1500  miles 
of  enemy  coast  within  fighter-range  of 
Britain  are  technically  available  for 
Fortress  Europe's  full  dress-suit  test. 
But,  when  heavy  and  medium  bombers 
plaster  the  Channel  coast,  does  it  mean 
the  boys  will  go  ashore  somewhere  along 
there,  or  is  it  just  window-dressing  plus 
worth-while  general  damage  to  enemy 
resources?  Thrown  on  the  defensive  by 
reverses  in  Russia  and  British-American 
bombing  of  industry,  the  Nazis,  once 
expert  in  making  others  guess  momen- 
tously, must  now  play  eeny-meeny-miny- 
mo  themselves,  on  the  receiving  end  of 
a  war  of  nerves. 

Maybe  the  low  coasts  of  Denmark  or 
Holland?  The  fjord-slashed  mountain- 
walls  of  Norway?  The  sand-dunes  of  the 
Landes?  The  fissured  chalk  ramparts  of 
the  Channel?  An  additional  1300  miles 
of  Mediterranean  coast  within  fighter- 
range  of  Corsica  or  southern  Italy  offer 
other  embarrassing  possibilities.  Many  a 
monocled  officer  with  voii  to  his  name 
wishes  he  knew  the  answer.  Until  he  gets 
it,  the  Germans  must  keep  Hkely  inva- 
sion points  stiff  with  men,  guns,  supplies 
and  planes  badly  needed  elsewhere.  That 
answer  won't  come  until  the  late  hours 
of  some  approaching  morning — "round 
midnight  for  Americans  at  home — when 


This  Is  It 


By  J.  C.  FURNAS 


the  first  wave  of  landing  craft  cut  their 
quiet  underwater  exhausts  and  take  out 
for  the  beach  at  full  throttle. 

Two  things  are  sure,  however.  One, 
the  uppermost  thoughts  of  the  men  in 
those  boats,  wet  with  spray  slapping  in- 
board, many  seasick,  will  be  various  ver- 
sions of  "This  is  it."  Two,  the  job's 
planning  and  organization  will  be  the 
best  military  brains  can  cook  up  from 
recent  grim  experience  with  what  the 
Army's  Colonel  James  C.  Ruddell  calls 
"the  most  difficult  of  military  tasks — an 
amphibious  operation  against  a  shore 
held  by  an  enemy."  In  spirit  every  man 
killed  at  Tarawa,  Casablanca,  Dieppe, 
Salerno,  Guadalcanal,  Arawe,  Attu,  Cape 
Gloucester,  Kwajalein,  will  be  riding 
with  the  boys  saying: 

"It  worked  better  this  way  .  .  .  Don't 
try  it  that  way  .  .  .  Dig  foxholes  first 
.  .  .  That  wail  will  be  tapped  for  inter- 
locking machine-gun  fire  . . .  Follow  right 
in  that  tank's  tracks  .  .  ."  The  bullets 


The  How  of  that  Invasion,  by  a 
great  reporter  who  was  given 
access  +0  everything  our  nnill- 
tary  leaders  were  willing  to  let 
out,  as  of  early  in  March 


G.  I.  Joe  is  the  big  man  on  this 
job  and  no  nnistake  about  that 


slapping  the  upturned  landing  ramps, 
the  inhuman  glare  of  flares  overhead, 
the  overarching  streaks  of  tracer-shells 
and  the  bumbling. drone  of  fighter-cover 
upstairs  will  bring  the  ghosts  back  to 
help.  This  Sunday  punch  can't  be  al- 
lowed to  go  sour. 

What  pulverizing  bombardment  did  to 
save  lives  on  Kwajalein  meant  some- 
thing. So  did  the  success  of  fighter-cover 
at  Dieppe,  where  the  Canadian  "raid  in 
force"  had  the  world  guessing  second 
front.  So  did  the  Germans'  certainty 
that  Salerno  beach  was  it — they  even 
had  brush  and  trees  cleared  to  give  gun- 
ners on  the  heights  optimum  visibility. 
Including  many  as  yet  unannounced 
commando  raids  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, there  must  by  now  be  200  re- 
corded operations  each  with  something 
to  teach  on  how  to  seize,  hold  and  ex- 
pand a  beach-head.  The  single  subject 
of  German  booby-traps,  whether  at- 
tached to  corpses  or  pictures  of  Hitler, 
is  a  study  in  itself,  always  with  new  data 
being  added.  Yet  correlating  all  such 
details  and  applying  them  to  a  problem 
far  bigger  than  anything  yet  attempted 
— as  the  European  invasion  will  be — is 
just  one  angle  of  the  job. 

Logistics — "getting  the  right  man  with 
the  right  equipment  to  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time"' — is  the  other  angle. 
The  spots  picked  for  attack  dictate  how 
much  air-cover  with  what  planes,  what 
and  how  many  landing-craft,  what  naval 
support  from  what  classes  of  vessels, 
what  proportions  of  engineers,  para- 
troopers, glider -troops,  anti-aircraft 
crews,  armor,  signal  corps,  naval  fire- 
control  units.  A  flat  and  barren  fore- 
shore full  of  tank-traps  and  pill-boxes 
is  one  nasty  kind  of  objective,  a  town 
fronting  a  beach  between  cUffs  is  quite 
another.  Once  fighting  eventualities  are 
taped,  logistics  takes  over  and  fills  and 
{Continued  on  page  jo) 
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JAPANESE    bombs    were  raining 
down  on  Rendova  Island.  Death 
and  desolation,  the  War  God's  pre- 
mium exacted  as  penalty  for  mod- 
ern warfare,  was  all  about. 

Dead  and  dying — viciously  wounded 
men  groaning  in  the  slime  of  the  coral 
thoroughly  wetted  down  by  continuous 
rain.  Orders  were  being  barked  by  those 
in  command.  Discipline  was  sorely  taxed 
in  that  terrible  moment  that  lasts  a  life- 
time after  such  a  pattern  bombins. 

Then,  from  the  welter  of  ruined  tents, 
from  the  bomb  craters,  from  the  hill- 
side foxholes,  "Messengers  of  the  Gods." 
non-combatants  all,  began  their  work. 
Bandages,  splints,  morphine  syrettes, 
plasma,  and  other  medical  supplies  were 
carried  to  the  wounded  and  order  came 
from  the  chaos  of  a  moment  before. 

One  may  talk  of  deeds  of  derring-do. 
One  may  laud  the  Air  Force,  one  may 
talk  of  the  Marine  raider,  of  the  ma- 
chine-gunner and  of  the  submarine  sailor. 
They  all  deserve  all  the  mention  they 
get,  but  in  my  book  the  fellow  with  the 
guts,  the  fellow  who  recei\'es  little  men- 
tion for  his  work  in  the  war,  is  the  one 
who  wears  the  caduceus  of  the  Medical 
Corps.  Non-combatants,  unarmed,  in  the 
thick  of  the  bombing  or  the  front-hne 
fighting  they  crawl  out  into  the  vastness 
of  the  jungle  night  to  save  a  buddy,  to 
administer  under  withering  fire  the  life 
blood  from  the  plasma  bank. 

There  are  others  too,  listed  as  non- 
combatants — chaplains,  for  instance — 
but  that  is  another  story.  This  is  strictly 
about  the  "Messengers  of  the  Gods,"  so 
named  because  their  caduceus — the  twin- 
ing serpents  surmounted  by  the  wings 
of  Mercury,  translated  means  exactly 
that. 

I've  seen  them  when  the  action  was 
thickest,  in  the  jungles,  on  bomb-strewn 
fields,  aboard  ships  and  in  the  field  and 
base  hospitals. 

I  have  seen  their  sketchy  shelters  at- 
tacked and  I  have  seen  them  killed.  And 
I  have  never  seen  a  man,  enlisted  or 
officer,  wearing  the  medical  insignia  who 
turned  coward  in  the  face  of  enemy  at- 
tacks. 


Away  back  in  the  gruesome  days  of 
Guadalcanal,  when  we  were  storming 
Mount  Austen,  when  we  were  on  the 
Matanikau  or  on  the  bloody  river 
Teneru,  medical  men  made  military  his- 
tory with  their  magnificent  work  under 
fire. 

Aboard  the  destroyers,  in  the  air,  un- 
der the  sea  and  in  the  tangled  jungles 
of  New  Georgia,  Rendova  and  Vella 
Lavella,  I  have  jotted  down  note  after 
note,  not  of  the  Marine  private  who 
drove  away  the  fanatical  Jap.  not  of  the 
pilot  who  waded  into  too  many  Zeros, 
not  of  the  anti-aircraft  gunner  knocking 
Jap  planes  out  of  the  sky  and  not  of 
the  Raider  tracking  down  an  enemy  out- 
post, but  of  the  unarmed,  lawful  non- 
belligerent, non-combatant  lad  wearing 
the  twining  serpents,  staff  and  wings  of 
the  Medical  Corps. 

Lieutenant  Nicholas  T.  Kliebert  of 
Detroit,  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  water 
hole  on  New  Georgia  during  the  37  days 
of  horror  that  the  storming  of  Munda 


airport  was,  has  this  to  say  about  them : 
"Sergeants  Harry  Jeliotti  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  and  Joseph  Petrosky 
of  New  Haven  in  the  same  State,  the 
medical  men  with  us,  were  the  bravest 
lads  I  ever  saw." 

That  was  just  after  300  fanatical  Japs 
had  attacked  one  of  our  litter  columns 
in  the  jungles  of  New  Georgia.  Storming 
in  on  the  column  in  charge  of  eleven 
medical  corpsmen,  they  knocked  our 
wounded  men  from  their  litters,  used 
bayonets  on  some,  machetes  on  others, 
and  for  several  hours  sated  themselves 
with  gory  deeds  to  the  greater  shame 
of  anything  Japanese. 

Kliebert  with  four  others  happened 
on  the  melee  and  before  their  night's 
work  was  done  175  Japs  paid  with  their 
lives  for  the  carnage  they  had  wrought. 


Under  the  withering  fire  of  the 
enemy  they  administer  the  blood 
plasma  we  civilians  have  contributed 
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They  carry  no  weapons,  these  Annerican  "Messengers 
of  the  Gods"  who  risk  their  lives  constantly  to  bring 
aid  to  the  wounded  of  both  sides.  More  power  to  them! 


But,  during  the  donnybrook,  Jeliotti  and 
Petrosky,  with  their  nine  corpsmen,  es- 
corted the  ambulatory  wounded  to  fox- 
holes across  the  small  stream;  got  out 
at  least  35  litter  cases.  Those  men,  al- 
ready wounded  and  then  wounded  again 
by  the  sadistic  Japs,  were  treated  on 
the  spot  with  whatever  the  medical  men 
were  able  to  round  up. 

Not  once  did  any  one  of  the  medical 
corpsmen  think  of  himself.  Not  once 
did  one  slither  away  in  the  jungle  black- 
ness to  safety.  And  although  no  one  of 
them  was  armed,  each  made  repeated 
trips  back  into  the  org>'  to  bring  out 
wounded  to  safety. 

I  recall  the  night  we  went  up  the  slot 
to  the  Paruso  River  on  YeWa.  Lavella  to 


bring  out  157  survivors  of  the  gallant 
cruiser  Helena.  I  was  aboard  one  of  the 
rescue  craft — an  old  four-piper  of  World 
War  One — now  sporting  but  two  stacks 
and  renamed  an  APD  (Army  Personnel 
Destroyer). 

Aboard  was  Lieutenant  Lewis  Kirch- 
hofer  of  Philadelphia.  As  we  took  aboard 
our  human  cargo,  shipwrecked  for  eight 
days,  Dr.  Kirchhofer  started  to  work. 
It  was  just  past  midnight.  He  had  but 
the  tiny  wardroom  of  the  small  destroyer 
and  the  crew  quarters  in  which  to  work. 
But  from  the  moment  we  took  aboard 
the  first  survivor,  Ensign  George  Baus- 


lllustrated  by  HAMILTON  GREENE 

wine  of  Cincinnati,  until  the  last  men 
were  picked  up  further  down  the  island, 
Kirchhofer  dressed  the  wounded,  those 
suffering  brutal  coral  cuts,  and  reduced 
fractures. 

Among  the  Helena  survivors  was  one 
lad  with  both  legs  broken.  Another  had 
a  smashed  hip.  They  were  given  treat- 
ment, as  was  another  poor  lad  who  had 
one  of  the  worst  compound  fractures 
I  have  ever  seen.  Kirchhofer,  single 
handed,  worked  the  entire  long  trip  back 
to  Tulagi,  then  supervised  the  transfer 
of  the  worn-out  lads  to  the  base  hospital 
there. 

Ensign  Bauswine  told  me  that  night 
in  talking  of  the  fracture  cases:  "Thanks 
to  the  excellent  medical  aid  by  our  corps- 
man,  J.  G.  Layton,  of  Roxton,  Texas, 
all  three  still  have  their  limbs."  Layton 
later  was  recommended  for  the  Navy 
Cross  by  Commander  John  Chew,  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Helena. 

Those  are  not  isolated  instances.  In 
fact  they  are  some  of  the  lesser  deeds 
performed  by  medical  men.  And  the 
same  holds  true  all  down  the  line.  The 
nurses  aboard  the  naval, hospital  ships, 
the  army  nurses  flying  the  C-47  hospital 
airplanes,  the  corpsman  in  the  various 
{Continued  on  page  2q) 
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?HIS  mother's  day,  Ruth  Meredith  would  wear 
a  gold  star. 

She  awakened  to  singing  birds,  and  the  slanting  rays 
of  warm  sunlight  pouring  into  her  room.  The  ache  in  her 
heart  seemed  to  be  something  of  substance  and  dimension 
and  for  a  moment  she  wondered  whether  she  could  go 
through  the  day's  program.  Breakfast  alone,  she  thought, 
and  the  empty  place  where  Bill  always  put  his  Mother's  Day 
gift;  the  special  church  services  and . . .  all.  She  said,  "But  his 
going  was  God's  will!'  She  found  a  measure  of  strength 
and  comfort,  because  she  was  deeply  religious.  She  slipped 
on  a  house  dress,  started  the  coffee  and  went  into  the 
garden. 

To  many,  the  war  must  seem  a  long  way  off  this  peace- 
ful morning.  Boys  like  her  Bill  were  keeping  it  there. 
With  a  touch  of  reverence  she  cut  the  choicest  of  the  dewy 
buds,  arranged  them  in  her  best  vase  and  placed  it  beside 
Bill's  photograph  and  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  the 
general  had  given  her.  The  flowers,  the  cross  and  the  pho- 
tograph comprised  Ruth  Meredith's  sacred  inner  shrine. 

The  citation  and  medal  were  nice,  of  course,  but  there 
was  one  thing  lacking— a  letter  from  "Will's  pastor"  as 
she  called  the  padre  who  looked  after  the  material  and 
spiritual  needs  of  Bill's  outfit. 

Often  Bill  had  sent  her  pictures  of  the  Holy  Land, 
with  scrawled  notations,  "\bu've  read  about  this  place  in 
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Illustrated  by  WALTER  BIGGS 

the  Bible!'  But  frequently  he  would  write,  "Padre  is  one 
swell  egg.  Sometimes  he  flies  with  us  on  bombing  trips!' 
Or,  "Padre  doesn't  force-feed  a  guy  the  gospel.  He  prof- 
fers the  cup,  as  you  would  say,  and  it's  up  to  us  to  accept 
or  refuse.  For  my  dough,  he's  swell  people.  And  he's  got 
what  it  takes  under  fire,  too!' 

She  wondered  what  Bill  had  done  about  Padre's  prof- 
fered cup.  Two  years  ago  she  had  mentioned  baptism  to 
him  and  he  had  grinned  affectionately  and  said,  "Sure, 
Mom,  I'll  be  dunked  if  it'll  make  you  happy!'  Because 
she  knew  her  boy,  his  lightness  hadn't  hurt  her,  and  she 
had  explained  the  desire  must  come  from  the  heart. 

Recently  she  had  read  of  tough  men  on  rafts  praying; 
and  an  officer  had  said  there  were  no  atheists  in  fox  holes. 
To  one  of  Ruth  Meredith's  religious  nature  this  was  logi- 
cal, and  she  wondered  if  Bill  hadn't,  sometime  or  other, 
considered  spiritual  values.  Of  course  war,  itself,  was  a 
baptism. 

She  was  dressing  for  church  when  Al  Johns,  who  sorted 
the  mail  on  Sunday  morning,  rang  the  bell.  "This  letter 
had  Tree'  written  on  it,  also  air  mail  and  special  delivery, 
so  I  brought  it  right  over,  Ruth,"  he  said.  "I  got  an  idea 
it  might  be  from  VC^U's  pastor..." 

"Thank  you,  Al,  so  much.  You've  been  so  good"  she 
answered.  She  went  inside,  sat  down  in  her  favorite  chair, 
opened  the  letter  and  read: 
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A  camel  and  a  pyramid  look  down  on  on  allied  group  in  Egypt  being  interviewed 
by  War  Correspondent  Dmitri,  who  wears  the  China-Burma-India  shoulder  patch 


All  One  Battlefield 


ON  WAR  flights  to  five  continents, 
yoii  come  to  see  it  all  as  one  vast 
battlefield.  A  mile,  two,  three,  five,  eight 
miles  lip,  the  ground  ceases  to  look  flat. 
You  see  the  rounding  of  the  global 
shape  beneath  you. 

If  you  had  come  with  me  flying  32,000 
air  miles  on  photographic  assignment, 
here  are  some  of  the  things  we'd  recall 
about  the  boys  who  make  up  our  Army 
on  the  war  fronts  and  in  between. 

A TINY  air  base,  a  mere  gas  stop  in 
.  Southern  Arabia,  manned  by  a 
few  score  Yanks  and  Britishers.  Dusty, 
sun-baked,  dry,  temperature  about  140 
in  the  shade  of  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand's big  plane.  Weather  that  frays 
tempers,  wears  out  good-nature. 

"Last  year  we  shot  off  firecrackers  on 
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By  IVAN  DMITRI 


Sergeant  Sam  West,  brother  of  Ivan 
(Levon  West),  with  U.  S.  Fighter 
Group  mascot  somewhere  in  India 


the  high  school  lawn,"  sighs  a  GI  from 
Indiana.  It's  July  Fourth,  a  day  that 
sets  every  Yank  dreaming  of  home.  A 
Britisher  strolls  over. 

"Hey,  Yanks,"  he  announces  casually. 
"We're  giving  you  a  party  tonight,  to 
celebrate  Independence  Day." 

"Huh,  the  day  we—"  But  the  Yank 
who  started  to  say  it  changes  his 
mind. 

"That's  great,"  he  says  instead.  "We'll 
all  be  there." 

They  all  were  there,  from  CO.  to  the 
youngest  private.  The  Britishers  broke 
out  two  full  weeks'  beer  ration  to  help 
our  boys  get  through  a  lonely  Fourth. 
That  meant  these  Britishers  would  go 
without  for  two  weeks,  a  long,  long  time 
in  a  thirsty  place.  I  was  there.  We  sang 
our  songs  and  their  songs  and  the  good 
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Some  Incidents  of  a  Noted  Photographer's 
32,000-Mile  Tour  of  Five  Continents 


beer  flowed  and  I  stopped  worn  ing  about  how  we  get 
along  with  our  Allies. 

IN  THE  Arctic,  I  am  snapping  pictures  of  some  of  the 
fellows,  at  a  storm-whipped  air  base  on  the  eternal  ice 
cap.  It's  so  cold  I  have  to  keep  the  camera  close  to  my 
skin,  between  shots,  depending  on  body  warmth  to  keep 
the  shutter  from  freezing.  Just  another  stop  on  my  32,000- 
mile  journeyings  via  Liberator  Express  planes  of  the  ATC. 
Here  the  airmen  carry  on  a  grim  fight  against  relentless 
cold  and  danger,  a  fight  that  never  lets  up. 

One  Southern  lad,  who  has  not  had  much  to  say,  gazes 
long  at  my  camera,  once  we  are  inside  the  Quonset  hut. 

"You-all  sure  will  send  that  picture  to  the  folks  now, 
please  sir?"  he  insists.  Once  more  I  assure  him  that  I 
have  the  address  and  won't  lose  it. 

At  breakfast  time,  he  has  already  left  on  a  rescue  mis- 
sion. His  plane  must  have  got  into  trouble  in  the  sleet  and 
wind,  for  it  is  never  traced  and  he  will  not  be  back. 

AT  A  base  in  Sicily,  a  cheery-faced  Red  Cross  woman 
l\.  steps  off  an  ATC  plane  from  Tunis,  over  across  the 
Mediterranean  in  North  Africa,  lugging  two  enormous 
cartons  filled  with  doughnuts. 

"Baked  'em  myself  last  night,"  she  announces.  "I'm 
afraid  they're  not  as  good  as  I  usually  make." 

A  GI  snickers. 

"That's  what  Mom  always  used  to  say,"  he  comments. 
The  boys  make  quick  work  of  the  doughnuts.  The  Red 
Cross  worker,  whose  duty  has  nothing  to  do  with  feeding 
doughnuts  to  battle-weary  GI's,  goes  on  her  way. 

IN  ASSAM,  India,  I  reach  into  my  pocket  for  my  last 
chocolate  bar.  I  hand  it  to  a  sergeant.  He  stares  at  it, 
like  a  wistful  kid  with  nose  pressed  against  a  candy  store 
window.  He  can't  say  thanks,  for  a  moment.  He  can't  say 
anything.  He  doesn't  have  to.  For  the  sergeant  I  have  met 
by  the  fate  of  war  is  my  own  brother  Sammy. 

This  is  the  "end  of  the  line,"  where  the  long-range 
C-87's  take  off  "over  the  hump"  of  the  Himalayas  for 
China.  The  Japs  come  over  regularly  and  we  return  the 
visits,  dropping  eggs  on  their  heads.  The  ATC  planes 
must  go  through,  unarmed,  trusting  to  their  ability  to 
hedgehop  from  one  valley  to  another  through  the  world's 
highest  mountain  range. 

Things  are  primitive  here.  It  is  a  combat  area.  There 
are  no  delicacies  at  the  end  of  the  hne.  There's  one  bottle 
of  coke.  It  stands  on  the  mantel  in  the  C.G.'s  head- 
quarters. It  will  be  opened  when  Peace  Day  comes.  Per- 
haps we  could  get  around  to  giving  the  boys  here  just  a 
carton  of  doughnuts  or  some  candy  before  then. 

ONE  global  battlefield,  war  in  the  air,  covering  the 
whole  world,  skies  alive  with  planes!  In  two  days 
and  a  half,  the  Air  Transport  Command  can  take  you  to 
any  spot  on  earth.  Each  day  it  flies  750,000  miles. 

On  these  sky  trains  you  fly  across  deserts  and  ice  caps, 
jungles  and  oceans,  into  combat  areas  and  safely  out  of 
them.  You'll  always  be  meeting  airmen  you've  seen  only 
a  few  days  before  at  some  base  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Now  and  again  you'll  say  So  long  to  a  crew  that  takes 
off  at  dawn,  a  crew  on  its  way  to  death  at  enemy  hands. 
It  is  real.  It  is  a  fight  for  keeps.  You  are  living  among  sky 
heroes.  Yet  you'd  scarce  suspect  that,  the  boys  are  so 
unconscious  of  valor  and  glory  and  such  high-sounding 
things. 

At  every  base  men  in  uniform  swarm  over  the  just- 
landed  plane,  feeding  her  gas,  giving  her  a  rubdown, 
{Continued  on  page  37) 


Chinese  boys  training  for  jungle  warfare  at  an  Indian  supp 
depot  from  which  planes  go  "over  the  hump"  to  Chungkir 


On  this  wall  map  at  Red  Cross  recreational  rooms  in  Bengc 
Libya,  your  name  goes  right  over  your  old  home  town.  Belo 
ships  of  the  African  desert  at  ease.  A  member  of  the  B- 
Liberator's  crew  negotiates  the  purchase  of  fresh  grapes 


"If  you  do  not  get  more 
letters  you  will  know  that 
we  are  no  longer  alive" 


lustrated  by  G.  VAN  WERVEKE 


I WRITE  books,  but  this  time  I 
want  to  review  a  book.  I  want  to 
review  what  might  be  called  The 
Great  German  Bedtime  Story. 
This  Bedtime  Stor>'  is  just  made  up 
for  children  and  for  the  child  in  all  of 
us,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  most  diabol- 
ical piece  of  fiction  that  has  ever  been 
produced.  We  swallowed  it,  preface,  end 
papers,  copyright  and  all  in  the  last  war 
and  we  ended  up  feeling  guilty  that  we 
had  ever  been  unkind  enough  to  whip 
the  Germans. 

In  a  word,  the  Bedtime  Story  goes 
along  to  the  effect  that  the  German 
people  are  kind-hearted,  sentimental, 
and  above  all.  such  dear,  kind  souls  are 
they,  that  they  love  and  adore  children. 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  a  story  I 
heard  Sigrid  Undset  tell  last  several 
months  ago.  Mme.  Undset  is  not  a 
woman  whose  words  we  can  afford  to 
disbelieve.  She  has  written  at  least  one 
of  the  great  works  of  literature  of  the 


The  distinguished  author  of 
Rome  Haul  and  Drums  Along 
fbe  Mohawk  smashes  to  rubble 
the  too-often-heard  argunnent 
that  German  atrocities  are 
purely  Nazi  crimes.  Nuts  to 
that  stuff,  says  Mr.  Edmonds, 
and  so  say  we  all  of  us 

world.  She  told  the  story  simply  and 
for  us  to  take  to  heart.  It  concerns  the 
near  neighbors  to  her  farm  in  Norway. 

When  the  invasion  came,  there  were 
left  on  this  neighboring  farm  the  mother 
of  the  family  and  her  small  children.  All 
the  men  had  gone  to  fight;  and  they 
waited  there  alone  for  news,  for  the  war 
to  reach  them.  They  had  fear,  yes;  but 
they  had  had  experience  of  Germans 
and  had  helped  them  after  the  last  war. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  Germans 


reached  this  quiet  countryside.  One 
morning  a  squad  of  soldiers  with  their 
petty  officer  marched  into  the  farm  yard 
and  the  petty  officer  knocked  on  the 
door  and  then  immediately  broke  it 
open.  He  and  two  soldiers  stamped  into 
the  house.  The  mother  gathered  her 
children  to  her  and  asked  what  the  Ger- 
mans wanted,  but  before  she  could  pre- 
vent him  her  little  boy  broke  away  from 
her,  ran  to  the  officer  and  remonstrated 
childishly  against  such  frightening  of 
his  mother  and  sisters.  Obviously  he  re- 
garded himself  as  taking  a  man's  place 
now  the  men  were  gone.  But  the  officer 
shoved  him  aside  and  then  the  little  boy 
in  fright  and  anger  lost  his  head  and 
rushed  upon  the  man,  pummeUing  his 
legs. 

The  man  stood  still  and  then  without 
a  motion  called  to  two  soldiers  to  take 
the  boy  outside  and  at  the  same  time 
ordered  the  mother  and  the  sisters  out- 
(Contimied  on  page  38) 


The  Germm  Bedtime  Story 


By  WALTER  D.  EDMONDS 
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They  kept  one  gun  going  .  .  . 

And  it  swept  the  dunes  like  a  breeze  from  hell 
.  .  .  and  the  sound  of  bullets  ricocheting  was  the 

sound  of  sandpipers  crying  along  all  the  dreary 

beaches  of  the  world. 


I  don't  remember  very  well  .  .  . 

The  air  stank  of  cordite  and  the  earth  quaked 
under  the  roar  of  our  bombs  and  the  surf-beat 
of  our  shells.  And  we  figured  they'd  either  come 
out  of  their  box  or  the  walls  would  fall.  Our 
orders  were  to  take  it  .  .  .  God  knows  how  .  .  . 
and  we  had  to  take  it,  even  if  we  died,  because 
if  we  didn't  we  were  done  for,  anyhow. 

I  don't  remember  very  well  .  .  . 

Except,  somebody  faked  and  drew  their  fire  and 
I  went  in  and  put  both  grenades  through  the 

slit,  but  the  one  in  my  left  hand  I  held  a  Uttle 

too  long  .  .  . 

I  don't  remember  very  well. 

Somehow,  I  never  thought  it  would  end  this 
way.  I  never  thought  I'd  go  home  like  this.  But 
whatever  comes  next,  I'll  take  in  my  stride  be- 
cause in  my  home  town,  in  my  home  state,  in 
my  America,  you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down! 

I'll  get  along  .  .  . 


they  looked  licked  and  their  time  was  up  and 
they  were  done  .  .  . 

And  aU  I  ask  is  the  chance  they  had,  the  chance 
of  an  individual  fighting  man  when  the  chips 
are  down  .  .  .  and  the  opportunity  to  go  ahead 
in  a  land  where  nothing  and  nobody  cuts  great 
men  down  .  .  .  where  no  false  power  builds  Uttle 
men  up  .  .  .  where  every  man  is  free  to  make  the 
most  of  himself  and  his  ability  .  .  .  where  every 
man  and  woman  and  child  is  a  free  individual 
.  .  .  free  to  live  their  lives  as  they  want  them, 
in  liberty,  and  equality. 

That's  the  America  I  fought  for. 

That's  the  America  I'll  be  looking  for  when  I 
come  back. 


Here  at  Nash-Kelvinator  we're  building  Pratt  t&  Whitney 
engines  for  the  Navy's  Corsairs  and  Grumman  Hellcats 
.  .  .  Hamilton  Standard  propellers  for  United  Nations 
bombers  .  .  .  governors,  binoculars,  parts  for  ships,  jeeps, 
tanks  and  trucks  .  .  .  readying  production  lines  for  Sikorsky 
helicopters.  All  of  us  devoted  to  winning 
this  war  .  .  .  to  speeding  ike  Peace  when 
our  men  will  come  back  to  their  jobs  and 
homes  and  even  better  futures  than  they 
had  before  .  .  .  to  the  day  when  together 
we'll  build  an  even  finer  Kelvinalor,  an 
even  greater  Nash! 


The  Army  -  Navy 
"E"  awarded  to 
Noah  •  Kelvinator 
Corp.,  Propeller 
Division. 


Because  my  America  was  built  by  men  who 
kept  working  and  fighting  and  moving  on  when 


NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 

Kenosha  •  Milwaukee  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapids  •  Lansing 


RifRIGERATORS  ■  ELECTRIC  RANGES  Buy  Extra  War  Bonds 


'KeBP  UP  THE  GOOD  SPAOEWORK!" 

SAY  THE  5  CROWNS 


We've  dug  up  one  answer  We  may  not  pull  triggers, 

To  beating  Japan,  sir,  But  boy,  how  we  diggers 

As  Hitler  no  doubt  has  a  hunch ...       Are  nourishing  Uncle  Sam's  punch ! 


Seagram's  5  Crown  Blended  UTiiskey-  S6.8  Proof  60%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits.  Seagram-Distillers  Corporation,  Neiv  York 


K.  0.  for  Jap  Shrines 


By  WALLACE  IRWIN 


tenland  worth  while?  What  brain,  what 
purpose  promoted  it?  Tokj-o-managed 
banks  were  lending  recklessly  to  the 
newcomers;  the  Japanese  Association 
of  America  retained  expensive  lawyers, 


IN  1918  a  fanatic  enlivened  a  Munich 
sheet  with  the  odd  discovery  that 
Germans  are  the  Master  Race.  La- 
ter, when  we  were  still  ignorant 
of  the  nonsense  Goebbels  had  gobbled 
up,  I  was  sent  to  California  to 

study  the  Japanese  question.  We  howled  wl+h  laughter  at  the  Japanese  School- 
Months  of  roving  through    ^^y'^  Letters,  years  ago.  His  creator,  unsmiling, 


Little  Nippon  made  me  won-  ,  ••  .       .  f  1        ki*  ± 

der.  my  did  the  Imperial  +ells  you  the  grinn  story  of  how  Nippon  came  to 

Government  think  this  Sude-  borrow  its  stab-in-the-back  technique 

APRIL.  1944 


every  small  hamlet  had  a  smooth  "sec- 
retary'" to  waylay  prying  tourists;  on 
the  Emperor's  Birthday  school  children 
flew  kites  with  "Japan  First"  promi- 
nently written  on  their  tails. 

I  remarked  on  a  Japanese 
industrialist's  German  accent. 
He  said,  '"Yes.  German  educa- 
tion is  superior.  So  thorough." 
Thorough,  Hitler's  shado\7 
{Continued  on  page  J4) 
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The  Luftwaffe  can't 
save  the  factories, 
but  its  new  tactics 
shoot  down  60  big 
American  bombers 
with  their  600  highly 
trained  crewmen 


THE  bombing  mission  is  deep  into 
Germany.  Big  Flying  Fortresses 
and  Liberators,  their  crews  on 
oxygen,  are  24,000  feet  up,  flying 
under  a  canopy  of  eerie  vapor  trails 
from  escorting  Thunderbolts  and  Light- 
nings. The  target  is  almost  in  sight — 
a  great  group  of  factories  which  the 
Nazis  must  save  if  they  are  going  to 
have  enough  weapons  to  resist  the  com- 
ing Allied  invasion. 

Suddenly  the  Luftwaffe  bursts  out 
of  the  sky  ahead  and  hits  the  bomber 
formation  with  fighters  concentrated 
from  all  over  Europe.  Today  the  Ger- 
man Air  Force  pulls  a  new  one.  In 


Illustrated  by 
WILLIAM  HEASLIP 


Here's  the  thrilling  story  of 
AAFTAC,  proving  ground  for 
our  air  effort.  Covering  an  area 
in  Florida  nearly  as  large  as 
Sicily,  it  solves  new  nnaneuvers 
of  the  enenny,  and  cooks  up 
plenty  of  trouble  for  Heinie  and 
Tojo  aloft 


an  intricate  surprise  pattern,  the  top 
wave  of  German  fighters  attacks  the 
bomber  escort;  the  second  wave  dives 
on  the  bombers  from  ahead  and  from 
above,  while  simultaneously  a  third 
wave — of  rocket  planes— approaches  like 
a  column  of  infantry.  At  the  last  minute 
these  rocket  planes  make  flat,  skidding 
turns,  sideslipping  almost  out  of  con- 
trol, and  fire  a  barrage  of  rockets  into 
our  lead  groups. 

It  is  not  only  a  new  maneuver,  it  is 
a  fast  and  deadly  one;  by  the  time  the 
Nazi  factories  have  been  destroyed  we 
have  lost  60  big  bombers  and  600  .skilled 
men  because  our  bomber  formation  was 
not  adapted  to  such  an  attack. 

Back  at  Bomber  Command  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  a  hurried  conference;  to 
answer  this  lethal  move,  someone  must 
evolve  a  countermove.  The  combat 
crews  suffer  too  much  from  battle  ex- 
haustion to  fly  practice  missions  in  their 
rest  time. 

So,  by  nightfall,  two  Fortress  pilots 
are  far  out  over  the  Atlantic,  heading 
for  America.  To  solve  such  urgent  battle 
problems,  the  Air  Forces  have  worked 
out  a  brilliant  answer:  the  Army  Air 
Force  Tactical  Center  in  Florida. 

In  this  extraordinary  place,  with  its 
8000  square  miles  of  airfields  and  bomb- 
ing ranges,  is  gathered  what  is  probably 
(Cofitinued  ofi  page  2g) 


We  Win  in  fAe  kit 


By  FRANCIS  VIVIAN  DRAKE 
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Year  'Round 
Victory  Gardens 


VICTORY  Gardeners  want  much 
more  than  a  short  season  of 
each  fresh  vegetable.  They 
want  a  real  year  'round  food 
supply  through  canning,  drying,  pickling 
and  storing.  Ten  good  crops  are  peas, 
beets,  spinach,  cabbage,  onion  sets,  car- 
rots, sweet  corn,  beans,  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes. 

All  are  easy  to  grow.  Several  rate  high 
food  value.  Only^weet  corn  takes  a  con- 
siderable amount-  of  land. 

In  May,  1917,1  asked  my  city  brother- 
in-law,  "How  about  these  new  War  Gar- 
dens?" George  replied:  "Dan,  those  who 
had  good  gardens  in  191 6  will  have  good 
gardens  this  year.  These  beginners  will 
mostly  eat  lettuce  and  radishes,  and  the 
weeds  and  the  bugs  will  get  the  rest." 
But  in  1943  beginners  could  get  the 
"How  To  Do  It"  from  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  Professional  market 
gardeners  say  that  Victory  Gardens  made 
the  difference  between  enough  vegetables 
and  a  real  shortage,  last  year. 

But  1943  was  the  seventh  straight 
year  of  favorable  weather  conditions. 
Should  1944  give  us  another  "Dust 
Bowl"  drought  like  that  which  clouded 
eastern  skies  in  1934,  the  Victory  Gar- 
den will  be  the  consumer's  food  insurance 
pohcy.  In  this  onion-less  March  the  peck 
left  from  our  1943  garden  tastes  mighty 
good. 

Write  to  your  County  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  asking  for  free  garden- 
ing bulletins  and  dates  of  educational 
meetings.  Write  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
Farmers  Bulletins  1673,  "The  Farm 
Garden,"  and  1371,  "Diseases  and  In- 
APRIL,  1044 


sects  of  Garden  Vegetables."  The  ama- 
teur gardener  can  learn  what  vegetables 
and  what  varieties  of  each  to  grow  in 
his  State,  best  time  for  planting  each, 
how  to  plant  and  cultivate,  and  how  to 
protect  against  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases. 

Too  many  gardeners  plant  ever>-thing 
at  once.  Market  gardeners  are  planting 
from  March  to  August.  Plant  closer  on 
rich  soil,  wider  on  poor.  And  always 
thin  each  crop  to  best  distances  apart 
for  yield  and  quality.  After  sowing  short 
rows  of  lettuce  and  radishes,  plant: 

I.  PEAS.  Plant  as  soon  as  frost  is  out, 
early,  medium  and  late  varieties,  later 
succession  plantings,  two  weeks  apart. 
Double  rows  6  in.  apart.  30  in.  to  next, 
I  lb.  seed  per  100  ft.  row.  Cover  i  to  2  in. 


Illustrated  by  CARL  PFEUFER 

Down-to-earth  advice  from  a 
dirt  farmer  on  how  to  use  to 
best  advantage  the  space  avail- 
able to  you,  all  through  the 
growing  season  In  your  part  of 
the  nation 


2.  SPIXACH.  Sow  early  in  spring  and 
again  in  August  for  fall  use.  Rows  18  in. 
apart,  i  oz.  per  100  ft.  row,  covered  i 
in.  deep.  Thin  to  6  in. 

3.  BEETS.  Plant  at  2  weeks'  intervals, 
spring  to  July,  rows  18  in.  apart,  covered 
I  in.  Thin  to  3  in.  Crosby's  Eg>ptian 
for  first  early,  Detroit  Dark  Red  for 
canning,  i  oz.  per  100  ft. 

4.  CABBAGE.  Buy  Golden  Acre  va- 
riety and  plant  early.  Sow  seed  Enk- 
huizen  Glon,'  for  summer  and  fall. 
Danish  Ballhead  for  winter.  Plant  18  in. 
in  3  ft.  rows.  250  plants  per  packet  seed. 

5.  ONIONS.  Planting  onion  sets  is 
easier  than  sowing  seed.  One  quart  plants 
50  ft.  row,  2  in.  apart,  rows  1 2  in.  Cover 
I  in.  Yellow  Ebenezer  is  good. 

6.  CARROTS.  These'  have  high  food 
value.  Sow  early  spring,  ^  oz.  per  100 
ft.  row  in  12  in.  rows.  Cover  lightly.  Thin 
to  3  in.  Important:  If  soil  crusts  after 
rains,  break  carefully  with  rake  to  let 
plants  through.  Same  with  beets  and 

{Continued  on  page  J4) 
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INTRODUCING  the  winnah!  .  .  . 
and  the  recipient  of  the  fifty-dollar 
prize  ...  in  the  contest  which  pro- 
duced the  title  for  this  new  depart- 
ment in  your  magazine. 

As  briefly  announced  in  the  March 
issue,  when  the  title  made  its  bow,  a  GI 
— Corporal  John  Doherty,  Quartermas- 
ter Corpsman  of  Camp  Lee,  Virginia — 
carried  off  the  honors.  Acknowledging 
this  department's  letter  announcing  the 
decision,  the  corporal  wrote: 

"You  could  have  knocked  me  over 
with  a  duty  roster  when  your  letter 
carrying  the  news  of  my  good  fortune 
reached  me.  It  gave  me  quite  a  thrill 
and  I'm  sure  it  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  my  folks. 

"In  submitting  the  title,  I  kept  in 
mind  the  fact  that  your  new  department 
took  in  a  lot  of  territory — the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and 
their  respective  women's  auxiliaries — 
and  I  sought  for  something  we  all  had 
in  common.  Identification  tags  are 
handed  out  to  everyone  in  uniform." 

Last  month.  The  Company  Clerk  had 
to  hedge  a  bit  and  use  Corporal  Do- 
herty's  outfit  designation  just  as  he  gave 
it  when  he  submitted  his  title:  Co.  B, 
ist  QM  Dem.  Bn.,  The  QM  School, 
Camp  Lee,  Va.,  because  he  was  definitely 
stumped  with  that  "Dem."  abbreviation. 
He  couldn't  reconcile  "demolition"  with 


the  Q.  M.  Corjjs 
and  inquiries  made 
of  local  Army  folks 
who  he  felt  should 
know,  produced  a 
blank.  So  he  asked 
the  corporal,  with 
this  result: 

"That  mysteri- 
ous 'Dem.'  stands 
for  'Demonstra- 
tion.' I  belong  to 
the  I  St  Q.  M.  Dem- 
onstration Bat- 
talion which  is 
rather  unique  in 
the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  Our  work 
consists  of  operat- 
ing and  teaching  the  workings  of  various 
Q.  M.  installations,  such  as  field  bakery, 
mobile  laundr>'.  shoe  repair,  salvage,  and 
sterilization  and  bath  units  to  the  Officer 
Candidate  classes  here  at  Camp  Lee.  Occa- 
sionally we  have  visited  nearby  cities, 
in  connection  with  War  Bond  sales,  to 
demonstrate  these  units  to  civilians.  We 
post  signs  on  the  equipment  telling  its 
price  in  War  Bonds,  and  lettering  those 
signs  is  part  of  my  job.  I  design  displays, 
signs,  show  cards  and  do  some  decorating. 

"I'm  a  born-and-bred  New  Yorker — 
Manhattanite.  to  be  exact,  from  the 
Chelsea  District — and  took  a  course  in 


-  ocs- 


advertising  art  at  Textile 
High  School.  I've  been 
drawing  since  I  was  ten 
years  old  and  my  ambi- 
tion is  to  become  a  car- 
toonist, after  this  war  is 


UBLUC  KOYEZUC- 
TOAC  UBLUMI- 
NI  UBLAKON  CHULI 
INICLOO! 

Hold  everything,  gang! 
There  is  no  occasion  for 
>  you  experts  in  Intelli- 
gence Service  to  get  out 
your  code  books,  nor  for 
you  puzzle  fans  who  rel- 
ish cryptograms  to  start 
cudgeling  your  brains  to  decipher  the 
foregoing  phrase.  Because,  folks,  it's 
merely  a  greeting  in  a  language  some  of 
our  fellow-Americans  speak,  and  means 
literally  "Happy  day  today,  tomorrow 
and  always." 

When  you  stop  to  consider  the  wave 
of  mispronounced  French  that  swept  the 
country — along  with  a  smattering  of 
Russian,  Italian  and  German — when  the 
men  returned  home  from  the  First  World 
War,  can  you  picture  the  growing  Tower 
of  Babel  as  our  youngsters  come  back 
from  the  seventy  different  countries, 
islands  and  posts  which  the  Government 


Red-leg  Jack  Kent  depicts  a  lesson  in  the  From  Alaska's  blizzards  to  a  southern  OCS. 

unwritten  Eskinno  language  away  up  in  Alaska  nneant  a  temperature  jump  of  188  degrees! 
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The  heart  of  any  military  establishment.  Above  the  post  office  at 
Mitchel  Field,  New  York.  Right,  Retread  Eugene  A.  DIdyoung,  Army 
Mail  Clerk  in  charge,  with  his  son,  Eugene  E.,  Naval  Aviation  Radio 
Mate  3cl.  Below,  Pop  Didyoung's  dog  tags  of  1918  and  of  today 


admits  our  troops  are  now  occupying  in 
this  global  struggle?  If  these  newly- 
developed  linguists  spread  their  knowl- 
edge at  Legion  conventions,  the  cry  will 
go  up:  "They  don't  speak  our  language!" 

All  of  which  dissertation  was  inspired 
by  correspondence  which  developed  be- 
tween a  young  shavetail  in  the  Field 
Artillery,  John  W.  Kent— "Texas  Jack" 
to  his  friends — and  your  favorite  car- 
toonist, Wally,  in  which  correspondence 
your  Company  Clerk  intruded  himself. 
Before  earning  that  commission  here  in 
the  States,  Lieutenant  Kent  had  spent  a 
long  fifteen-month  hitch  with  an  artillery 
outfit  in  the  Frozen  North — the  upper 
reaches  of  Alaska — and  there  learned  a 
lot  about  the  Ekimos  and  acquired  a 
working  knowledge  of  their  language. 
So  the  greeting  with  which  this  account 
starts  is,  as  we  stated,  used  by  some  of 
our  fellow  citizens. 

We  can  only  skim  over  lightly  the 
voluminous  and  intensely  interesting 
story  that  Texas  Jack  told  in  his  several 
letters  to  Wally  and  to  us.  It  warrants 
at  least  feature-length  handling  or  pub- 
lication in  book  form.  So  lets  start 
skimming!  Texas  Jack,  who  among  his 
other  talents  developed  into  a  first-rate 
cartoonist  before  donning  the  uniform, 
and  so  at  our  request  illus- 
trated his^own  story,  reports: 

"When  the  Japs  started 
'Pearl'  diving  on  December  7, 
1 94 1,  I  waited  all  of  a  week 
and  turned  in  my  pen  for  a 
sword  and  found  myself  en 
route  to  Camp  Roberts,  Cali- 
fornia. As  soon  as  the  Army 
discovered  I  knew  nothing 
whatsoever  about  radio,  they 
made  me  a  radio  operator  and 
as  such  I  embarked  a  month 
and  a  half  later  for  the  Frozen 
North.  Reaching  Alaska,  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Headquarters 


mmm  g^mtama 


Battery  of  a  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
and  during  the  ensuing  fifteen  months 
saw  a  goodly  part  of  the  country.  I  was 
transferred  to  the  fire-direction  center 
as  a  computer,  learned  a  bit  of  Eskimo, 
learned  to  ski  in  a  style  all  my  own,  and 
found  out  that  wars  are  fought  with  a 
pick  and  shovel  and  back-breaking, 
heart-breaking  labor.  And  all  in  a  tem- 
perature that  ranged  from  30  to  60  de- 
grees below  zero! 

"It  was  tough  up  there,  and  even  with 
the  long  hours  of  work,  seven  days  a 
week,  there  was  still  left  too  much  time 
to  think.  No  stars  on  my  ribbons,  but 
I  was  in  the  war  .  .  .  we  were  bombed 
a  little  and  saw  a  tiff  or  two  and  I  had 
a  ship  torpedoed  out  from  under  me. 


)6u  5£{u.ee^e 


but  the  main  battle  wasn't  with  the  Japs 
— it  was  with  old  Maw  Nature.  The 
extra  time  for  thinking  didn't  work  out 
so  hot.  so  I  changed  the  course  a  little. 
The  klootches  (slang  for  Eskimos)  who 
worked  with  us  agreed  to  try  and  teach 
me  Eskimo  and  these  informal  lessons 
gave  me  a  more-easily  digested  bit  of 
food  for  thought. 

"There  is  no  written  language  and 
that  I've  used  is  phonetically  spelled. 
Fantastic  as  it  may  seem  they  have 
about  :!o.ooo  words  in  their  vocabulary 
(according  to  an  Irish  Catholic  mission- 
ary,'. Father  Cunningham,  who  has  spent 
years  up  there  and  whom  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  up  with),  and  their 
conjugation  and  declination  of  verbs  is 
well  conceived.  They  continue 
to  add  words  all  their  life  and 
some  of  the  older  klootches 
have  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  full  20.000  quota.  INNUIT 
KAKMUNGA  NAOMI  NAL- 
LUZROAC  ...  The  people  of 
the  North  are  not  ignorant. 

"No  one  knows  whence  the 
Eskimos  came,  though  they're 
decidedly  Oriental:  and  no  one 
has  discov'ered  the  derivation 
of  their  language,  which  is  quite 
guttural  and,  in  spots,  sounds 
a  little  like  Russian. 
''Through  the  combined  ef- 
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Andy,  a  Marine  "devil  dog,"  on 
him,  left,  PFC  Robert  E.  Lonsley 
York,  and  Lt.  Clyd  A.  Henderson 


forts  of  two  of  the  finest  men  I  shall 
ever  meet — Captain  Carl  E.  Forsberg, 
my  battery  commander  at  the  time,  and 
Lieutenant  Charles  K.  Milner,  I  was 
enabled  to  return  to  the  States  to  attend 
Officer  Candidate  School  where,  through 
an  error  on  the  part  of  the  faculty, 
I  graduated  a  'lieutenant   2cl!'  It 
was  tough  sledding  with  only  a  high- 
school  education  and  with  Field  Ar- 
tillery   study    being    75%  higher 
mathematics,  but  I  burned  the  mid- 
night oil  for  the  entire  three  months 
and  made  the  grade.  To  add  to  my 
woes,  the  thermometer  soared  as  high 
as  128  degrees  last  summer  in  the 
southern  camp  where  I  was  at  OCS 
and  it  had  been  60-below  when  I 
left  Alaska  on  May  ist!  I  lost  just 
thirty  pounds  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  course. 

"Don't  know  what  the  hell  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  Eskimo  language  is  good  for, 
but  it's  fun  to  know.  Possibly  someday 
I'll  go  back.  It's  a  nasty  country  but  it 
gets  under  your  hide.  The  'Cotton  Belt' 
or  the  country  south  of  Nome  isn't  bad 
at  all  and  is  most  impressively  beautiful, 
but  it's  the  wild,  miserable  waste  of 
Northern  Alaska  with  its  tundra,  Eski- 
mos and  reindeer  that  I  want  someday 
to  explore  untethered  by  GI  shackles. 

"The  cartoons  I  am  sending  give  my 
impression  of  some  of  my  experiences 
North  of  64  and  South  of  35.  I'll  admit 
I  stretched  a  point  in  showing  an  igloo, 
as  I  don't  believe  I  was  ever  so  dis- 
appointed as  I  was  when  I  learned  that 
what  I  had  read  about  Eskimos  living 
in  igloos  is  false.  They  build  igloos  only 
as  temporary  overnight  shelters  when 
hunting  away  from  the  village  during 
the  winter.  Their  homes  are  half  dugout, 
half  lean-to  affairs  made  of  driftwood 
(there  is  no  timber  on  the  islands  or 
for  75  miles  inland  from  the  coast),  and 
of  rocks  and  tundra.  They're  about  the 


Bougainville.  With 
of  Syracuse,  New 
,  Brecksville,  Ohio 


size  of  a  pyra- 
midal tent,  so 
well  conceived 
as  to  ventila- 
tion that  a  lamp 
— a  soapstone 
bowl  into  which 
is  put  a  hunk  of 
blubber  and  a 
wick  of  tundra 
— can  heat  it, 
whereas  we 
nearly  froze 
with  an  oil 
stove,  designed 
to  heat  a  15- 
room  house,  go- 
ing full  blast  in 
a  9-man  Quon- 
set  hut. 

"Some  day 
after  this  war 
ends  I  hope,  as 
I  said  before, 
to  go  back  to 
that   far -north 


"Sure  it's  woith  it.  Why  jus' 
t'ink  of  doze  American  Legion 
Conventions  after  de  war!" 


part  of  our 
United  States." 

HOLD  that 
fire!  Take 
reasonable  pity 
on  two  ex-in- 
fantrymen .  .  . 
your  Company 
Clerk  and  the 
Art  Director, 
Frank  Lisiecki, 
of  your  maga- 
zine. When  it 
was  decided  to 
dress  up  the 
title  heading  on 
this  department 
by  depicting  the 
identification 
tags  of  the 
First  World 


War  and  those  of  the  present  conflict, 
we  were  all  set  for  the  Army  dog  tags — 
as  witness  one  of  the  illustrations  in 
these  columns.  But  we — the  aforesaid 
two  ex-infantrymen — weren't  quite  so 
certain  about  the  respective  tags  of  the 
Navy. 

The  commission  to  draw  the  title  went 
to  an  ex-gob,  Henry  J.  O'Brien,  our 
"letter  man,"  and  so  we're  taking  his 
word  for 'it  that  the  Navy  tags — 191 7 
and  1941  vintages — are  strictly  au- 
thentic. If  he's  wrong  or  we're  wrong, 
we're  assured  our  alert  reader  audience 
will  give  us  both  barrels.  So  disregard 
that  initial  command! 

YOU'LL  note  in  the  photostat  of  the 
old  and  new  identification  tags  of 
Army  on  the  page  ahead,  there  is  not 
only  a  decided  change  in  style  but  also 
a  marked  reversal  of  form  in  the  present- 
day  tag. 

As  a  rule,  unless  a  service  man  is 
married,  you'll  find  that  he  will  desig- 
nate as  his  next  of  kin,  his  father.  In 
this  case,  you'll  find  just  the  opposite — 
the  name  of  the  son  is  shown  as  next  of 
kin  by  the  wearer  of  the  tag. 
But,  come  to  think  of  it,  with 
so  many  thousands  of  re- 
treads in  our  present  Armed 
Forces,  father-and-son  teams 
in  service  are  not  unusual. 
Another  thing  that  we  dis- 
covered when  these  tags  came 
to  us. from  Legionnaire  Eu- 
gene A.  Didyoung  of  Port 
Chester  (New  York)  Post  is 
that  the  retreads  are  assigned 
the  same  Army  serial  number 
that  was  given  to  them  back 
in  1917  and  1918. 

Obtaining    military  leave 
from  his  position  as  finance 
clerk  in   the   White  Plains 
(New  York)  Post  Office ^  Eu- 
gene A.  Didyoung  re-enlisted 
during  the  summer  of  1942  to,  as  he 
expresses  it,  "take  a  second  smack  at  the 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


Wounded  in  action  on  Bougainville,  Caesar, 
Marine-trained  K-9  Corps  member,  saved 
the    life    of    his    leatherneck  master 
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SINCE  the  days  when  the 
legendary  Paul  Bunyan 
spun  stories  of  his  fabu- 
lous accomplishments  in 
the  Badger  State,  Wisconsin 
has  been  famous  as  the  home 
of  tall  tales  and  of  citizens  of 
even  greater  stature.  Her  sons 
and  daughters  are  prominent 
in  the  fields  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture, literature  and  educa- 
tion, business  and  government. 

So  it  is  fitting  that  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  should 
turn  to  Wisconsin,  the  State 
which  has  produced  so  many 
leaders,  for  its  National  Presi- 
dent in  a  trying  and  momen- 
tous year.  Eleanor  Rowley 
Smith's  roots  go  deep  into  her 
State  and  her 
nation.  She  was 

a  war  bride  in  Mk  ■ 


two  children  in 
the  service 


Eli 


now,  a  son  with 
the  fighting 

forces  in  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific and  a  daughter  overseas 
with  the  American  Red  Cross. 
She  has  had  a  long  and  out- 
standing career  in  Legion  Auxiliary  work, 
matching  that  of  her  Congressman  hus- 
band. She  knows  and  feels  the  problems 
we  are  facing  today. 

In  Omaha  last  September,  Mrs.  Smith 
was  unopposed  for  the  highest  office  in 
this  great  organization  of  patriotic 
women.  As  she  stood  before  the  con- 
vention and  accepted  the  trust  placed 
in  her,  one  could  look  over  her  shoul- 
ders down  the  path  of  our  country's 
history  and  see  the  forces  that  had 
brought  her  there,  the  heritage  that 
would  enable  her  to  perform  her  task 
well. 

For  her  story,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  early  days  of  this  country  when  the 
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The  Smith  children  in  1924:  Jack, 
now  with  a  medical  unit  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  Alice,  and  Betty, 
who  is  overseas  on  Red  Cross  duty 
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Mrs.  Lawrence  Smith,  Na- 
tional President  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary 

land  was  vast  and  unpopulated,  the 
trees  unhewed,  the  great  resources  un- 
touched. Seeking  a  livelihood,  the 
Foster  family  came  to  this  new  world 
and  established  their  home  in  Troy, 
New  York.  Their  sons  fought  for  liberty 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  respite 
from  the  forays  of  the  Indians  in  the 
War  of  1 812,  for  union  in  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  in  1842  that  young  Corrill 
Foster  married  Juelma  Monroe  of  Ben- 
nington, Vermont,  and  brought  her  to 
the  undeveloped  West.  They  made  their 
way  slowly  through  the  Erie  Canal  on 
a  barge  to  Buffalo,  where  they  boarded 
a  lake  boat  for  the  long  and  rough 
journey  to  Racine.  They  had  heard  of 
the  thriving  lake  town  whose  name  was 
the  French  word  for  root,  and  had  de- 
cided to  make  it  their  home. 

But  it  took  a  lot  of  courage  to 
climb  down  the  side  of  the  ship  which 
had  been  anchored  beyond  a  sand  bar 
out  in  the  lake,  get  into  an  unsteady 
lighter  and  be  rowed  to  shore.  The 
town  had  been  recommended  to  them 
because  it  was  a  lake  port.  Unlike 
Joliet  and  Father  Marquette  who  had 
been  there  before  them,  and  who  had 
found  the  snag-choked  channel  of  the 
river  unsuitable  for  canoe  travel  an.' 
had  gone  on,  the  Fosters  stayed. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  year  1850,  a  smah 
sailing  boat  left  England  with  a  few 
passengers,  among  whom  was  a  twenty- 
year-old  lad,  Joseph  Rowley.  It  was  an 
arduous  journey.  Two  sets  of  sails  were 
lost,  and  the  trip  required  seven  weeks. 


But  when  they  reached  New 
York,  the  English  boy  con- 
tinued his  travels  and  made 
his  way  out  to  Racine  to  join 
a  colony  of  people  from  his 
native  land.  He  found  that 
there  was  no  one  to  supply 
meat  in  the  new  community, 
and  soon  had  a  thriving  trade. 
Eventually  he  was  able  to  buy 
a  farm  outside  the  town,  where 
he  raised  and  killed  most  of 
the  meat  he  sold  in  his  market 
in  Racine.  It  took  him  seven 
years  to  establish  himself,  and 
when  that  was  accomplished 
went  back  to  England  to  marry 
his  schooldays'  sweetheart. 
They  too  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  a  sailing  vessel,  this  time  in 
three  weeks. 
The  little  Eng- 

^  m  M      ^'^^  ^^^^ 

L\flh^AajAlA  happy  in  her 
^IBVBVB  mm     new  home — the 

^  ^■■■M  ■  MM      lake  breezes 

and  clear  skies 
and  fleecy 
clouds  reminded  her  of  the  one 
she  had  left.  Their  son  Walter 
grew  up  on  the  farm  and  early 
began  to  help  his  father  with 
his  business.  One  fall  he  married  the 
school  teacher,  Alice  Foster. 

He  brought  her  back  to  the  same 
brick  house  with  the  high  ceilings,  the 
broad  open  stairways,  in  which  he  had 
been  born,  and  there  their  two  daugh- 
ters, Gertrude  and  Eleanor,  were  born. 
The  little  girls  loved  the  life  in 
grandfather's  house,  but  it  was  an  ex- 
citing day  when  father  announced  that 
they  were  moving  to  their  own  farm 
down  the  road,  a  dairy  farm,  just  two 
miles  from  town.  Little  Eleanor  put 
all  her  dolls  in  her  doll  buggy  and 
wheeled  them  to  her  new  home.  She 
wanted  to  move  her  new  little  baby 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Congressman  Lawrence  Smith  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  1917.  Over- 
seas 17  months,  he  was  wounded 
during  the  Aisne-Marne  Offensive 
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The  corps  of  nurses,  volunteer  workers  at  the  Murroy-Troutt  Post  Ambulance  and  Nurse  Corps  Casualty  Sta- 
tion, Audubon,  New  Jersey,  assemble  for  inspection  in  the  main  ward  of  the  Legion-operated  emergency  hospital 


And  a  Hospital,  Too 


WHEN  Murray-Troutt  Post 
of  the  Legion,  located  at 
Audubon,  New  Jersey, 
bought  an  ambulance  for 
community  service  a  few  years  ago, 
there  was  little  thought  of  expanding  the 
service.  An  ambulance  was  needed  in  its 
home  sector  and  the  Post  supplied  the 
need. 

Now  there  is  a  hospital,  too.  Not  a 
big.  one,  to  be  sure,  but  big  enough, 
amply  equipped  and  adequately  staffed 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  home  com- 
munity as  a  casualty  and  emergency 
station.  In  addition  the  station  provides 
its  area  with  a  center  for  all  kinds  of 
treatment  where  the  services  of  a  doctor 
or  the  expert  hand  of  a  trained  nurse  is 
needed. 

The  Legion  casualty  station  13  used  for 
the  examination  of  men  called  by  the 
Selective  Service  Board  in  its  district; 
it  is  sometimes  used  to  house  service  men 
over  night;  school  children  and  towns- 
people reported  to  the  station  for  vacci- 
nation during  a  recent  smallpox  epi- 


demic; children  are  taken  there  to  be 
inoculated  against  diphtheria;  a  baby 
keep-well  clinic  has  been  organized; 
it  is  a  Red  Cross  Bleeding  Station, 
and  dozens  of  other  uses  are  made  of 
it.  All  this  in  addition  to  the  emergency 
treatments  in  accident  cases — and  there 
have  been  many,  resulting  from  varied 
,auses. 

The  calls  made  upon  the  station  soon 
after  it  was  opened  convinced  the  Post 
members  that  one  ambulance  was  not 
enough,  so  another  was  purchased,  a 
combination  ambulance  and  first-aid  car. 
These  ambulances  are  in  almost  constant 
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use,  responding  to  an  average  of  eight  to 
ten  calls  every  day.  The  drivers  are 
members  of  the  city  police  force;  they 
respond  to  calls  at  any  hour  around  the 
clock.  Some  months  ago  a  train  wreck 
at  Delair,  in  the  Audubon  area,  brought 
this  ambulance  service  forcibly  to 
public  attention.  The  Legion  ambu- 
lances, responding  promptly  to  the  call, 
removed  eleven  of  the  dead  and  trans- 
ported thirty-seven  of  the  injured  to 
hospitals. 

All  this  is  done,  says  Commander 
Charles  M.  Wittig,  by  the  service-minded 
members  of  Murray-Troutt  Post  and  its 
Nurses'  Corps,  with  the  generous  sup- 
port of  the  public.  The  whole  idea  is  to 
provide  a  home-front  casualty  and 
emergency  station  at  a  minimum  of  over- 
head cost,  and  to  do  the  work  quickly 
and  efficiently.  There  is  no  paid  per- 
sonnel. All — doctors,  nurses,  drivers  and 
helpers  of  various  kinds — are  volunteers 
and  work  on  a  purely  volunteer  basis. 
Three  doctors  and  fourteen  registered 
nurses  are  enrolled  on  the  professional 
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staff.  With  the  help  of  the  police  am- 
bulance drivers  and"  volunteer  Legion- 
naires, they  operate  the  station  and  keep 
the  equipment  and  supplies  in  order.  Ray- 
mond Marriner  is  superintendent  of  the 
station;  William  Work  is  Chairman  of 
the  Ambulance  Committee,  and  Mrs. 
Bertha  Hand  is  President  of  the  Nurses' 
Corps.  Lined  up  in  the  big  ward,  in  the 
picture  at  the  head  of  this  piece,  are 
twelve  of  the  fourteen  nurses  and  aids, 
left  to  right:  Mrs.  Schuler,  Miss  Hebrew, 
Mesdames  Daniels,  Williams,  Lusch, 
Boeger,  President  Hand,  Pike,  Baker, 
Raban,  Talerico  and  Miss  Riley. 

When  the  casualty  station  was  opened 
two  years  ago,  the  Post  took  over  two 
large  rooms  formerly  used  for  school 
classes.  Some  remodeling  was  done  to 
fit  the  place  for  its  new  use :  a  ward  was 
established  in  one  room,  equipped  with 
eleven  beds,  three  cribs  for  infants  and 
a  desk  and  chair  for  the  nurse  in  charge. 
Another  room  was  fitted  up  as  an  oper- 
ating or  treatment  room,  and  here  the 
medical  supplies,  drugs  and  instruments 
are  kept.  A  special  light  was  installed 
over  the  main  operating  table,  and  in 
addition,  in  event  of  failure  of  the  elec- 
tric system,  a  battery-serviced  emergency 
operating  hght  was  installed.  A  utility 
room,  adjoining  the  operating  room, 
with  linen  closets,  bath  rooms  and 
other  equipment  completes  the  modest 
space  layout. 

An  abundant  store  of  first  aid  sup- 
plies, medical  and  surgical  instruments, 
and  bedding  were  the  first  require- 
ments but  as  the  calls  upon  the 
station  increased  other  much  needed 
equipment  has  been  installed,  including 
two  oxygen  tents  and  a  resuscitator, 
which  is  credited  with  saving  several 
lives.  Now,  adequately  fitted  up  for  its 
purpose,  the  station  is  getting  into  stride 
as  a  first  line  unit  of  defense  on  the 
home  front. 


Seekonic  (Massachusetts)  Post  piles  up  its  Christ- 
mas boxes.  Left  to  right,  Past  Connmand- 
ers  William  Drohan  and  Harold  Peck,  Com- 
nrfander  Gordon  J.  Hipkiss,  and  Ernest  L  Mann 

APRIL,  1944 


Legionnaire  war-workers  \ 
ton,  area  attend  meetings 
held  in  the  early  hours  of 


Swing  Shift  Post  Meeting 

LATE  in  1943  Edward  B.  Armstrong, 
J  Past  Commander  of  Edward  B. 
Rhodes  Post  of  Tacoma,  Washington, 
found  that  a  considerable  number  of  his 
Post  and  others  who  had  migrated  to 
that  city  to  ply  their  trades  and  skills 
in  the  war  effort,  were  denied  Legion 
contacts  because  of  their  unusual 
working  hours.  He  talked  the  thing 
over  with  Commander  Phil  Zaugg, 
and  they  agreed  that  a  "swing-shift" 
post  meeting  was  the  answer. 
The  swing-shifters  were  advised  of  the 
6rst  meeting  to 
be  held  at  12:30 
A.  M.  on  Decem- 
ber 14th.  When 
time  arrived  for 
the  meeting  a 
few  more  than 
thirty  eligibles, 
some  Post 
members,  some 
members  of  dis- 
tant Posts  and 
some  not  mem- 
bers at  all,  show- 
ed up  at  the 
Memorial  Hall. 
Most  of  them 
were  swing- 
shifters  in  the 
Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding 
yard  and,  after 
the  meeting  and 
a  social  session, 
the  Post  picked 
up  in  member- 
ship from  the 


n  the  Tacoma,  Washing- 
of  Edward  B.  Rhodes  Post 
morning  for  swing-shifters 


out-of-towners  who  transferred  and  from 
non-members. 

Though  the  attendance  at  the  first 
meeting  was  somewhat  disappointing,  a 
second  swing-shift  meeting  was  called 
for  the  early  hours  of  January  loth, 
when  the  number  in  attendance  was 
more  than  doubled.  The  midnighters 
brought  a  troupe  of  entertainers,  re- 
cruited from  the  personnel  in  the  big 
yard,  and  held  a  two-hour  session  that 
made  history  in  genuine  Legion  interest. 
Then  all  adjourned  to  the  big  canteen 
in  the  basement,  where  the  social  session 
continued  until  five-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing. Again  Edward  B.  Rhodes  Post 
gained  in  members,  and  so  convinced 
were  the  Post's  officers  that,  despite  the 
loss  of  sleep  required  to  hold  the  all- 
night  sessions,  the  swing-shift  meeting 
has  become  a  regularly  established  pro- 
gram. 

There's  an  idea  that  might  be  tried 
with  profit  by  other  Posts  in  war- 
industry  communities.  Most  of  the  out- 
fits that  take  on  such  a  program  will 
be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  Legion- 
naires sojourning 
in  their  commun- 
ities. 

Seekonk  gives 

SEEKONK  is  a 
small  com- 
munity in  South- 
eastern Massachu- 
setts, but  the  size 
of  the  community 
does  not  measure 
the  willingness  of 


Bill  Bastlan,  Ed  Schul+z,  Al  Kipp  and  Lloyd  Part- 
ridge (left  to  right),  display  a  few  toys  made  in 
workshop  of  Leo  Carey  Post,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota 


the  workers  in  its  Legion  Post.  See- 
konk  has  sent  a  few  more  than  400  men 
and  women  into  the  armed  forces,  and 
from  the  ver>'  first  contingent  that 
went  out  the  Legionnaires  have  been 
active  in  doing  things  for  them.  At 
first  the  Post  sent  regular  shipments 
of  cigarettes  to  the  men  with  the 
colors,  but  as  the  list  increased  these 
regular  shipments  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. At  Christmas,  1942,  a  total  of 
175  boxes  were  sent. 

Then  the  Post  put  on  a  scrap  drive 
which  netted  $1,000  for  the  fund.  More 
than  400  boxes  were  sent  at  Christmas- 
time, 1943,  containing  candy,  razor 
blades,  gum,  combs,  playing  cards,  sta- 
tionery and  other  items.  Now  the  Post 
is  hearing  from  its  fellow  townsmen,  let- 
ters coming  back  from  nearly  every  part 
of  the  world  where  American  troops  are 
stationed. 

A  late  activity  is  the  distribution 
of  a  calendar,  bearing  a  picture 
of  the  town's  Honor  Roll — dedi- 
cated by  Seekonk  Post  —  to  every 
family  in  its  area.  Already  a  start 
has  been  made  for  the  1944  Christ- 
mas box  distribution. 


Leo  Carey 
Post's  "Legion 
Santa  Claus" 
program  was 
started  some 
twenty  years 
ago,  when  the 
members  began 
to  gather  up  old 
toys  and  repair 
them  for  re-dis- 
tribution. A  lot 
of  the  Legion- 
naires became 
expert  toy-mak- 
ers, so  when  the 
supply  of  toys 
became  ex- 
hausted they 
simply  turned 
their  hands  to 
the  manufac- 
ture of  little 
things  made  en- 
tirely of  wood 
— dogs,  sleds,  wheelbarrows,  doll 
beds  and  on  up  the  scale  to  a 
tommy  gun.  The  Auxiliares  help- 
ed out  by  dressing  the  dolls, 
painting  the  pieces  and  wrapping 
them  for  distribution. 

The  program  is  entirely  Le- 
gion, financed  by  Legion  funds 
and  operated  entirely  by  Legion 
volunteers.  It  is  not  a  quick  one- 
month  drive,  but  is  planned  for 
the  entire  year.  Just  after  Christ- 
mas has  passed  each  year,  these 
Legionnaires  meet  in  their  own 
fully-equipped  workshop  and 
start  to  prepare  for  the  next  one 


Last 


j-ear  the  turn-out  was  fifty  large  and 


fifty  small  engines;  twenty-five  dogs; 
fifteen  wheelbarrows:  seventy -five  doll 
beds  and  one  wooden  gun.  The  dolls  are 
reconditioned,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  other 
toys  not  included  in  the  list  of  manu- 
factures. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  get  the  toys 
made,  but  there's  a  whale  of  a  kick  in 
it  for  all  concerned. 

Under  Legion  Flag 

FLYING  an  ensign  given  to  her  cap- 
tain and  crew  by  Crosscup-Pishon 
Post,  Boston's  advertising  men's  Post 
of  the  Legion,  the  35,000-ton  battleship 
U.  S.  S.  Massachusetts  set  a  new  record 
— sixty  days  after  she  was  commis- 
sioned— by  storming  into  battle  off  the 
African  port  of  Casablanca  as  flagship 
in  America's  biggest  Atlantic  victory 
since  the  days  of  Admirals  Sampson  and 
Schley.  Fifteen  months  after  mighty 
salvos  from  her  16-inch  rifles  shattered 
the  French  battleship,  Jean  Bart,  sank 
two  destroyers,  crippled  others 
apd  blasted  a  way  into  Africa 
against  hostile  sea,  air  and 
undersea  forces,  that  battle- 
stained  and  shell-torn  flag  was 
returned  to  its  Legion  donors 
at  a  colorful  luncheon  cere- 
mony in  the  ballroom  of  Bos- 
ton's Hotel  Statler,  on  Febru- 
ary loth  last. 

There,  for  the  first  time,  New 
Englanders  and  the  nation 
heard  the  story  of  "Big 
Mamie's"  six-and-a-half-hour 
baptism  of  fire  as  the  battle 
flagship  of  Admiral  Robert  C.  Giffen, 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


Santa  Claus 

WHILE  nearly  even.'  Legion  Post 
had  some  remembrance  for  the 
service  men  at  Christmas  time,  the  Le- 
gion Santa  Claus  did  not  forget  the 
youngsters  on  the  home  front.  Toys  were 
not  as  plentiful  as  in  peacetime,  but  old 
Legion  Santa  Claus  found  a  way  in  many 
places  to  circumvent  the  shortage  and 
make  young  hearts  just  as  happy.  One 
outstanding  example  is  that  of  Leo 
Carey  Post  of  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. 
It's  not  a  bit  too  early  to  start  plan- 
ning for  next  Christmas,  when  the  same 
shortage  is 'likely  to  be  felt,  and  other 
Posts  may  well  take  a  leaf  from  this 
Post's  book. 
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The  placard  tells  the  story — the  home  of  Thomas  Hop- 
kins Post  is  debt  free.  Also,  the  Post,  repeating 
1943,  has  passed  the  1,000  membership  mark  for  1944 
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NICE  GOING.  MEDICO! 


(Continued  from  page  ii) 
base  hospitals  at  the  rear  echelons  and 
the  unarmed  lad,  medical  aid  kit  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  crawling  out  into  the 
stinking  jungle  morass  to  administer 
plasma  while  machine-gun  slugs,  as  thick 
as  a  swarm  of  bees,  cut  bushes  over 
his  head. 

Batting  the  breeze  during  one  of  many 
trips  up  the  slot  from  Guadalcanal  to 
Rendova  aboard  an  LST  (Landing  ship 
tanks)  which,  on  the  return  trip  is  util- 
ized for  bringing  out  wounded,  I  talked 
all  night — we  were  at  general  quar- 
ters of  course — to  a  medical  lieutenant 
whose  name  I  will  not  use  because  of 
medical  ethics. 

I  asked  him  how  many  cases  he  had 
treated,  how  many  amputations,  how 
many  plasma  injections  he  had  given 
and  how  many  fractures  he  had  reduced 
and  the  number  of  operations  he  had 
performed.  The  figures  are  startling. 
Again  I  will  not  use  the  figures  he  gave 
me  because  it  might  give  information 
to  the  enemy.  But  we  wound  it  up,  after 
a  battle  of  figures,  by  arriving  at  this 
estimate. 

The  doctor,  who  incidentally  also 
comes  from  Philadelphia  and  who  knew 
Kirchhofer,  was  40  years  of  age.  He 
gave  up  a  $15,000  practice  to  volunteer 
for  naval  duty.  He  had  made  15  trips 
up  the  slot  and  on  each  return  trip  had 
brought  out  an  average  of  250  cases  of 
all  types — war  neurosis,  malarial,  appen- 
dicitis and  wounded.  He  was  the  only 


medical  officer  aboard,  but,  with  the  aid 
of  his  corpsTien  he  worked  the  full  20 
hours  en  route  back  to  Guadalcanal. 

We  began  using  figures.  We  charged 
each  patient  with  an  office  visit  although 
I  tried  to  make  him  see  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  patient,  therefore  was  en- 
titled to  charge  a  dollar  a  mile.  He  listed 
the  amputations  at  the  scale  he  would 
charge  in  his  home  practice.  He  listed 
operations  at  the  same  civilian  rate,  and 
the  medications  were  charged  according 
to  his  office  price  scale.  Even  he  was 
aghast  when  we  had  added  it  all  up. 

The  New  Georgia  campaign  began 
June  30th.  It  was  over  by  August  5th, 
when  we  had  Munda  airport.  My  doctor 
friend  had  done  business  that  at  his 
home  office  would  have  upped  his  $15,- 
000  practice  into  six  figures.  And  yet, 
as  he  explained  it,  he  couldn't  have  done 
it  at  home  even  with  everything  at  his 
command.  Men  do  remarkable  things 
during  war,  things  they  couldn't  do  at 
home  even  with  better  facilities. 

And  most  of  this  work  was  done  while 
Japanese  bombers  harassed  us  all  the 
way  down  through  Blanche  Strait,  sel- 
dom leaving  us  until  daybreak. 

More  recently  the  medical  men  came 
in  for  great  praise  at  the  taking  of 
Tarawa,  perhaps  the  bloodiest  battle  of 
all  time.  Marine  officers  reported  from 
that  swift  siege  that  perhaps  not  more 
than  200  of  the  entire  Marine  attacking 
force  escaped  without  wounds  of  some 
description.   And  yet,  as   the  raiding 


forces  waded  ashjre  from  their  Imding 
craft,  abng  with  them  went  unarmed 
men,  men  with  nothing  but  "  red  cross 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  combatants, 
men  who  willingly  risked  their  lives  to 
be  present  when  one  of  their  buddies 
fell.  And  the  Jap  does  7iot  recognize 
hospital  men  as  non-combatants.  In  fact, 
they  recognize  none  of  the  conventions 
other  nations  have  signed. 

Medical  men,  chaplains  and  corre- 
spondents are  unarmed.  But  to  the  Jap 
each  category  is  an  enemy.  Our  medical 
men  who  attended  wounded  Japs  on 
Guadalcanal  were  often  attacked  by  the 
very  men  they  were  treating. 

Some  day,  medical  ethics  to  the  con- 
trary, the  saga  of  the  "Messengers  of 
the  Gods"  will  be  told  in  its  entirety. 
Some  day  I  hope  the  Medical  Corps 
will  have  their  own  P.R.O.  (Press  Rela- 
tions Officer)  to  recount  the  valiant  deeds 
these  unarmed,  brave  lads  accomplish. 

You  can  have  your  combatant  ma- 
chine gunner,  your  air  hero,  your  raider 
or  your  artillery  man.  Man  for  man, 
pound  for  pound,  worth  for  worth,  I'll 
take  the  Messengers  of  the  Gods,  those 
fearless  boys  who  wear  the  twined  ser- 
pent of  Mercury  as  their  emblem.  More 
power  to  their  clan! 

And,  until  ethics  are  shoved  aside  and 
their  stirring  deeds  are  properly  chron- 
icled, this  "Old  Sarge"  of  World  War 
One,  and  correspondent  of  World  War 
Two,  has  appointed  himself  their  Bos- 
well.  Nice  going,  men! 


WHY  WE  WIN  IN  THE  AIR 


{Continued  from  page  20) 
the  most  resourceful  gang  of  professional 
fighters  in  the  world.  Their  job  is  to 
outthink,  outguess,  outdesign  and  out- 
fight the  enemy  anywhere  and  everv'- 
where  in  the  world.  They  have  under 
them  a  complete  Air  Force,  working 
under  rigid  combat  conditions,  and 
equipped  with  every  conceivable  re- 
source for  aerial  warfare. 

No  matter  where  a  battle  crisis  may 
arise,  it  is  never  long  before  AAFTAC 
experts,  with  eyewitnesses  flown  straight 
from  the  scene,  are  seeking  a  solution. 
The  method  by  which  the  problem  of 
the  new  German  attack  is  licked  will 
give  a  picture  of  AAFTAC's  vital  bear- 
ing on  our  hard-pressed  battle  theaters. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  Luft- 
waffe's surprise  performance,  the  two 
pilots  from  the  Bomber  Command  in 
England  are  in  Florida,  describing  in 
minute  detail  the  previous  day's  battle 
as  they  had  seen  it  over  Germany.  That 
same  night,  operation  orders  are  worked 
out,  and  early  in  the  morning  AAFTAC's 
Bombing  Groups  receive  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  briefing  given  their  comrades 
in  England  48  hours  before.  Along  their 


projected  route  a  string  of  Fighter  Squad- 
rons is  being  alerted  and  drilled  to  simu- 
late every  detail  of  the  new  Luftwaffe 
attack. 

The  bombers  take  off.  The  fighters 
rise  to  meet  them.  All  formations  and 
tactics  used  by  both  sides  are  re- 
enacted,  while  the  Air  Force  movie 
cameras  record  every  movement,  and 
the  Commander  of  the  Tactical  Center 
watches  each  phase  as  it  develops.  Dis- 
cussions get  under  way  as  soon  as  the 
mock  battle  is  over.  Hour  after  hour  the 
solution  is  worked  out,  sometimes  in 
projection  rooms,  more  often  in  the  pale 
upper  air  where  the  bombers  move 
patiently  through  one  formation  after 
another — Javelin,  Double  Javelin,  Swing 
— the  strange,  elephantine  antics  that 
mean  victory  or  defeat  in  the  Air  War. 

Finally,  the  answer  comes.  New  com- 
binations are  worked  out  that  prove 
effective:  the  bombers  evolve  a  forma- 
tion that  smothers  every  "enemy"  fighter 
attack  in  a  canopy  of  "fire"  from  the 
camera  guns.  The  work  is  fast  and  danr 
gerous.  When  the  Thunderbolts  and 
Mustangs  "pour  it  on"  to  the  bombing 
mission,  the  combined  speeds  of  fighters 


and  bombers  are  more  than  700  miles 
an  hour.  Sometimes  a  fighter  squadron 
flashes  head-on  through  the  formation 
in  a  vertical  bank,  which  means  that 
each  fighter  has  to  squeeze  between  the 
wing  tips  of  the  big  Fortresses  flying 
side  by  side.  , 

Once  the  solution  is  established,  it  is 
immediately  flashed  back  to  England, 
where  it  is  checked  and  rechecked  by 
the  Bomber  Command  'und  is  then  given 
the  acid  test  that  governs  everything  in 
the  Air  War — the  test  of  actual  battle. 
Tomorrow,  it  is  the  Luftwaft'e  that  will 
be  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  costly  sur- 
prise. 

The  foregoing  is  typical  of  the 
methods  used  on  problems  brought  to 
it  from  every  theater  of  war.  Out  in  the 
remote  part  of  its  great  bombing  ranges, 
engineers  built  a  complete  replica  of  the 
Japanese  pillbo.xes  at  Tarawa  which  had 
cost  us  the  heaviest  Marine  casualties 
of  the  war.  Here  experts  re-staged  each 
movement  of  that  heroic  Marine  ad- 
vance, to  find  a  way  to  reduce  casualties 
the  next  time.  Day  after  day,  heavies, 
mediums  and  div^e  bombers  hammered 
away  at  the  unyielding  targets  with  dif- 
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ferent  combinations  of  high  explosives 
and  incendiaries.  The  bombardiers  in 
these  planes  and  the  officers  on  the 
ground  came  straight  from  the  Pacific 
theater  to  put  on  this  inferno  in  prepara- 
tion for  succeeding  island  landings. 

The  system  paid  off  spectacularly.  In 
our  first  landings  on  the  Gilberts  we  suf- 
fered 4000  casualties;  in  our  total  opera- 
tion on  the  Marshalls  we  lost  286  men 
killed,  about  1148  wounded. 

AAFTAC  provided  the  beaches  on 
which  the  landings  in  Sicily  were  re- 
hearsed. It  was  near  these  beaches  that 
Eglin  Field  worked  out  the  skip  bomb- 
ing techniques  which  resulted  in  Japan's 
great  Bismarck  Sea  disaster,  where  the 
enemy  lost  22  ships,  55  planes  and 
15,000  men  at  a  cost  of  only  three  Allied 
planes. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  the  High  Com- 
mand in  Washington  decided  that  a  vital 
German  aluminum  plant  must  be  rubbed 
out,  AAFTAC  Bombardment  Groups 
worked  out  the  technique  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  radio  script.  American  alu- 
minum plants,  some  of  them  1000  miles 
distant,  served  as  targets  for  full-scale 
"attacks"  by  Fortresses  and  Liberators 
filled  with  ingenious  devices  which  regis- 
tered exactly  where  the  big  bombs  would 
have  hit.  After  each  mission,  officials 
from  the  blitzed  aluminum  companies 
supplied  advice  on  how  to  accomplish 
even  more  effective  destruction  of  their 
own  plants.  When  maximum  effect  had 
been  perfected  and  rehearsed,  key  bom- 
bardiers were  flown  to  England.  j\  month 
later,  the  largest  aluminum  plant  in 
Europe  had  ceased  to  exist. 

AAFTAC,  with  its  22  satellite  fields, 
covers  an  area  nearly  the  size  of  Sicily. 
In  addition  to  its  function  of  analyzing 
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{Continued  from  page  9) 
delivers  the  order  down  to  the  last  pack 
of  cigarettes  for  the  last  man.  Says  Maj. 
)  Gen.  W.  D.  Styer  of  the  Army  Service 

Forces: 

"It's  like  a  contractor  mobilizing  raw 
materials,  manpower  and  tools  on  the 
spot  at  the  moment  when  they're  needed 
for  the  job." 

The  walkie-talkie  radio  going  ashore 
with  a  Signal  Corps  corporal  ties  in  with 
a  mica-mine  in  India  and  a  quartz-mine 
in  Brazil.  In  its  broad  control  of  the 
whole  field  of  carefully  channeled  sup- 
ply, logistics  made  those  tie-ins  as  well 
as  getting  that  radio  into  that  soldier's 
hands  at  that  specified  time.  Detail,  al- 
ways detail,  is  the  keynote.  The  boys 
even  carry  with  them  ready-painted 
highway  signs  made  especially  for  the 
area  behind  the  chosen  beach,  doped  out 
months  ago  from  photographic  maps. 

Rush  orders  with  agonizingly  close 
deadlines  trop  up  throughout  the  ready- 
ing process.  Last  spring  the  ASF  had 
just  two  weeks  to  get  to  an  embarkation 
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battle  problems  it  serves  as  a  practical 
clearing  house  for  every  new  invention 
and  idea  in  the  Air  Force. 

Throughout  all  this  experimentation 
and  planning,  the  Tactical  Center  handles 
a  stream  of  air  crews  who,  during  the 
length  of  their  stay,  form  part  of  its 
Demonstration  Air  Force.  The  Com- 
mander of  ever>'  Combat  Group  in  the 
United  States  flies  his  key  men  to 
AAFTAC  for  a  final  spit-and-polish  be- 
fore they  go  overseas  to  battle.  The 
lastest  wrinkles  in  aerial  gunnery,  the 
newest  improvements  in  bombsights,  the 
most  fancy  techniques  of  a  bombing  run, 
are  demonstrated  with  ingenious  realism. 
Thousands  of  young  men  now  pay  only 
in  hard  work  for  experience  which  even 
a  year  ago  cost  valuable  lives  to  acquire 
in  the  screaming  minutes  of  battle- 
Demonstration  Air  Force  Crews  fly 
on  long-range  missions  over  the  Carib- 
bean, sometimes  into  Mexico,  sometimes 
to  South  America.  Sometimes  they  land 
on  a  jungle  strip,  refuel  from  steel  bar- 
rels, sleep  in  their  planes,  and  take  off 
the  next  morning,  just  as  they  may  have 
to  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  At  their 
home  bases  they  live  in  camouflaged 
tents  and  foxholes  scattered  through  the 
woods  of  Central  Florida  and  invisible 
from  the  air. 

The  young  man  drawing  a  diagram 
in  the  dust  for  an  attentive  bomber  crew 
doesn't  wear  a  tie,  his  shirt  is  open  at 
the  neck,  and  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
his  morning  shave.  Only  because  you've 
seen  him  in  the  Orlando  headquarters 
wearing  three  rows  of  combat  ribbons 
surmounted  by  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  do  you  know  that  he  has  to  his 
credit  a  string  of  Zeros,  warships  and 
battles  as  long  as  your  arm. 

THIS  IS  IT 

port  16.500  tons  of  specially  requisi- 
tioned engineering  equipment  for  the 
Sicilian  job — 156  suddenly  essential 
items,  a  bewildering  variety  of  fireboxes, 
air  compressors,  derricks,  pumps,  weld- 
ing rods,  tractors,  trucks,  trailers,  dollies, 
cargo  booms,  jacks,  cargo  nets,  shngs, 
cargo  lifts  ...  It  all  got  there.  To  make 
sure,  ASF  officers  personally  rode  the 
freight-trains  handling  the  stuff,  wiring 
progress  to  Washington  each  night. 

"Ducks" — amphibious  trucks,  officially 
DUKWS — made  another  emergency  rec- 
ord. These  versatile  landing-craft,  able 
to  load  men  or  supplies  alongside  a 
transport  offshore  and  take  them  right 
where  they're  wanted'  without  transfer 
at  the  beach,  were  designed  to  be  handy 
when  needed.  In  actual  battle  use,  they 
proved  five  times  as  useful  as  anybody 
had  dreamed.  All  'round  the  world  gen- 
erals with  amphibious  jobs  to  do  were 
yelling  for  more  ducks  and  it  was  up 
to  logistics  to  get  them  made.  Produc- 
tion schedules  on  other  items  were  jet- 
t/soned,  hasty  conversions  of  manufac- 


AAFTAC's  principal  bomber  field  is 
20  miles  from  the  nearest  village,  and 
visitors  are  discouraged.  Itinerant  prowl- 
ers are  presumed  to  be  Japanese  or  Ger- 
man, and  sentries  work  on  the  principle 
of  shoot  first  and  explain  afterward. 

All  the  Center's  bomber  and  fighter 
fields  are  subjected  to  constant  "attacks" 
from  Bomber  Groups  all  over  the  south- 
eastern United  States.  It  is  not  a  restful 
establishment,  and  a  recent  veteran  from 
the  Eighth  Air  Force  was  heard  to  com- 
plain bitterly  that  he  would  like  to  get 
back  to  England  where  he  could  have  a 
little  peace. 

AAFTAC  is  as  new  as  the  Air  Age, 
as  new  as  the  2,500,000  men  that  make 
up  the  Air  Force.  However,  because  its 
work  is  so  intensely  practical  and  be- 
cause it  gets  results,  its  influence  is 
reaching  up  to  the  highest  levels  of  com- 
mand. Already  Army  and  Navy  Staff 
Officers  are  attending  AAFTAC,  and  of 
all  the  Center's  activities,  this  spadework 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable,  for 
the  nation's  airpower  is  still  under  the 
direction  of  surface  officers.  The  history 
of  the  war  is  dotted  with  great  op- 
portunities lost  because  of  their  lack  of 
understanding  concerning  airpower,  and 
because  of  implacable  resistance  from  the 
cold-steel  school  of  traditional  thinking. 

There  is  small  doubt  that  after  the 
war  many  of  our  military  establishments 
will  go  to  the  scrap  heap  along  with 
other  expediencies  of  war.  It  is  improb- 
able that  the  vast  and  costly  layout  at 
AAFTAC  will  share  this  fate.  It  is  more 
likely  that  it  will  become  our  great  War 
College  of  the  future,  the  nerve  center 
of  the  aerial  planning  and  development 
that  will  keep  America  secure  amid  the 
hazards  of  the  Air  Age. 


turing  supervised,  raw  materials  raked 
together — and,  in  an  astoundingly  short 
time,  the  U.  S.  armed  forces  were  up 
to  their  hips  in  ducks. 

The  headaches  don't  show  as  the  re- 
sults scoot  ashore  and  lumber  up  the 
beach.  The  ASF  seems  to  take  pride  in 
not  showing  headaches.  When  stuff  for 
Italian  landings  was  already  on  the  move, 
a  high  British  officer  rushed  into  the 
office  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell, 
kingpin  of  American  logistics,  with  the 
dismal  news  that  a  ship  loaded  with 
specially  essential  types  of  trucks  and 
tractors  had  been  sunk  in  mid-Atlantic. 
The  General  nodded  calmingly: 

"We  know,"  he  said,  "it's  all  taken  care 
of.  A  ship  loaded  with  a  duplicate  cargo 
sailed  last  night  from  New  York.  She's 
fast  and  will  join  the  convoy  at  Gibral- 
tar."' It  looked  wonderful  from  down 
front.  History  will  never  record  the  gear- 
stripping,  frame-shearing  strain  required 
to  produce  that  smooth  miracle  at  a 
New  York  dockside. 

Since  climate  and  topography  vary 
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OF  THIS  NEWEST,  HEAVIEST 
FORM  OF  AERIAL  ARTILLERY 
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ENEMY  TANKS 
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SUBMARINES 

BUY  WAR  BONDS 
.*.  .  and  Help  Fire  a  "Flying  75" 

Imagine  firing  a  l4-pound,  high-explosive 
projectile  from  a  fast- flying  Army  plane! 
You  can  help — your  War  Bond  dollars 
will  buy  more  shell  to  Keep  'Em  Firing! 


Through  a  tiny  country  village,  far  behind  the 
lines,  an  Axis  armored  column  rumbles  toward 
the  front.  It's  safe  here  for  Nazi  tanks,  out  of 
Allied  range  .  .  .  Or  is  it?  For  suddenly,  a 
formation  of  planes  comes  streaking  into  sight. 
They  're  '  'Flying  75 's, ' '  bringing  heavy  artillery 
into  action  miles  behind  the  front.  Now,  they're 
over  the  armored  column,  their  cannon  blazing 
.  .  .  until  the  road  is  strewn  with  wreckage .  .  . 

Yes,  the  heavy  artillery  has  taken  to  the  air! 
The  same  size  of  cannon  that  gained  fame 
as  "French  75's"— the  same  type  Oldsmo- 
bile  has  been  building  for  General  Sherman 
tanks  — now  are  being  mounted  in  planes! 
And  since  the  day  when  the  first  cannon- 


firing  B-25  Mitchell  bomber  surprised  an 
enemy  destroyer  and  left  it  sinking,  the 
"Flying  75's"  have  taken  a  heavy  toll.  We 
at  Oldsmobile  salute  the  men  who  made 
this  development  possible  — the  men  of 
Army  Ordnance,  and  the  Air  Forces,  and 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Until 
Victory,  Fire-Power  is  Our  Business.  In  ad- 
dition to  75's  for  tanks,  we  also  build  an- 
other size  cannon  for  tank  destroyers,  and 
automatic  cannon  for  fighter  planes,  plus 
shell  for  both  Army  and  Navy,  including 
the  size  and  type  used  by  the  "Flying  75's." 
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THIS  VETERAN 
MADE  GOOD 


Selling  Strand 
MADE-TO-MEASURE 
CLOTHES 

Meet  Ernest  L.  Graham,  of  Loris  Post  No. 
41,  Loris,  South  Carolina.  He  is  one  of 
our  top  money-makers  and  has  been  for 
years.  He  makes  a  fine  living  selling 
Strand  made-to-measure  clothes  and  he 
enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  being  in  busi- 
ness for  himself — working  when  and  where 
he  wants. 

He  attributes  his  success  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  he  sells  Strand  clothes  to  are 
satisfied — and  they  re-order  season  after 
season. 

YOU,  TOO,  CAN  MAKE  MONEY 

Full  Time  or  Part  Time.  It's  pleasant  work — 
calling  on  men  at  their  homes  or  places  of 
business  and  offering  them  a  fine  selection 
of  clothes  made  to  their  measure  at  prices 
that  actually  save  them  money!  Whether 
you  devote  all  your  time  to  the  tailoring 
business  or  whether  you  do  it  in  your 
spare  time,  you  can  make  good  money. 

Good  quick  profits.  Every  sale  you  make 
nets  you  from  $4.25  to  $9.25  immediately. 
And,  if  you  are  a  good  producer,  our 
'  Extra  Profits  plan"  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  earn  even  more.  Yet,  because 
Strand  Clothes  are  sold  by  you,  direct 
from  the  maker  to  the  wearer,  the  prices 
are  surprisingly  low. 

Do  your  friends  a  favor.  It's  not  a  question 
of  "asking  favors"  when  you  sell  Strand 
Clothes — you  really  do  a  favor  for  your 
friends  when  you  show  them  how  they  can 
buy  fine  lOO'fc  all-wool,  made-to-measure 
clothes  at  prices  that  are  even  less  than 
those  of  many  "ready-mades." 

Guaranteed  Satisfaction.  Every  sale  you  make 
is  backed  by  a  written  guarantee  of  "satisfac- 
tion or  money  back."  We  couldn't  possibly  make 
that  offer  unless  we  were  successful  in  pleasing 
the  men  who  buy  Strand  made-to-measure 
clothes.  And  pleased  customers  mean  "repeat 
business"  for  you. 

Complete  outfit  free.  We'll  furnish  you  every, 
thing  you  need  to  start  business — including 
large  samples  of  hundreds  of  all-wool  fabrics 
and  a  fine  looking  leatherette  selling  kit.  We 
instruct  you  exactly  how  to  take  correct  meas- 
urements— we  even  give  you  free  advertising 
material.  Yes,  sir,  we'll  start  you  in  business 
without  a  penny's  cost  to  you.  Just  write  us 
that  you  saw  the  ad  in  the  Legion  Magazine, 
and  we'll  do  the  rest. 

STRAND 


TAILORING  CO.. Inc. 


2501  lo  2511  EAST  EAGER  STREET 
BALTIMORE-3,  MARYLAND 


:o  widely,  no  given  operation  ever 
calls  for  the  same  things  as  the  last  or 
the  next.  Neither  ASF  nor  staff-planners 
can  ever  work  by  formula.  For  North 
Africa  the  boys  had  to  have  sunstroke- 
preventing  cloths  to  dangle  at  the  back 
of  their  headgear.  For  Northern  Europe, 
rubber  boots,  portable  stoves  and  sulfa- 
pills  for  pneumonia  would  be  more  in 
order.  Rat-traps  or  alarm-clocks,  de- 
lousing  bags  or  water-purifying  pills — 
the  North  Africa  job  called  for  more 
than  700,000  different  items — it  must 
all  be  planned,  made,  shipped  and  dis- 
tributed, much  of  it  often  revised  and 
rearranged  at  the  last  gasping  moment 
because  the  enemy  develops  a  new  wrin- 
kle or  a  plan  is  abruptly  changed.  Other- 
wise, G.  I.  Joe,  up  to  his  middle  in  icy 
salt  water  and  starting  for  the  beach, 
won't  stand  a  sporting  chance  of  staying 
alive  and  proving  what  he's  supposed  to. 

Joe  is  the  big  man  on  the  job  and 
no  mistake.  There  may  be  paratroopers 
swinging  down  inland  to  rush  special  air- 
fields, commandos  aimed  at  special  bat- 
teries, signalmen  getting  bullhorns  work- 
ing and  stringing  wires,  artillerymen  with 
fresh  landed  105s  searching  for  tender 
spots  in  enemy  defenses,  tanks  waddling 
ashore  from  LSTs  and  butting  off  to 
hunt  trouble,  engineers  getting  gigantic 
road-graders  on  the  beach  and  laying 
emergency  roads  of  burlap  or  steel  wire 
in  the  sand  and  prodding  for  mines  .  .  . 
But  every  such  specialist,  including  the 
fighter-pilots  overhead  and  the  Medical 
Corps  below,  is  there  to  back  Joe  up. 
In  this  hell  of  lurid  hght  and  blackness, 
chill  and  noise  and  unseen  death,  the 
burning  questons  are: 

Can  Joe  get  ashore?  Can  he  fan  out 
far  enough  for  support  and  supplies  to 
get  ashore?  Can  he  crack  the  first  belt 
of  enemy  defense?  Can  he  spread  far 
enough  inland  to  shove  enemy  artillery 
out  of  range  of  the  beach?  And  can  he 
take  the  inevitable  counter-attacks  when 
the  Krauts  use  everything  they  have  to 
push  him  back  into  that  icy  salt  water 
for  good? 

Every  one  is  a  huge  If.  For  proof,  ask 
anybody  who  was  at  Gallipoli  in  191 5. 
This  war  has  its  own  grim  examples.  At 
Tarawa  merely  getting  ashore  amounted 
to  bad  and  bloody  touch-and-go.  At  Net- 
tuno  occupying  the  beach  was  a  pipe, 
but  the  counter-attack  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned, deliberate  bone-crusher  that  took 
everything  Joe  and  his  British  comrades- 
in-arms  could  summon  up.  At  Dieppe 
crack  Canadian  Joes  tore  themselves  to 
bits  on  elaborate  German  defenses  which, 
all  too  probably,  were  good  samples  of 
what  is  waiting  for  the  boys  again  many 
other  places. 

The  chief  trouble  is  that,  once  Joe  is 
ashore,  the  punch  is  telegraphed.  The 
Krauts  can  stop  guessing  and  whistle  up 
well  rehearsed  reserves,  knowing  just 
where  to  concentrate  them.  German 
plans  for  getting  men  to  threatened  spots 
fast  are  probably  just  as  well  worked 


out  as  our  plans  for  doing  the  threaten- 
ing— as  Field  Marshal  von  Rundstedt, 
Nazi  chief  of  anti-invasion  forces  in 
France,  grimly  pointed  out  in  a  mid- 
February  interview.  He  can  well  afford 
to  wait  until  he  can  identify  which  of 
three  or  four  simultaneous  efforts  is  the 
main  push  to  crack  down  on.  You  can 
take  it  as  read  that,  for  a  long  while 
after  he  lands,  Joe  will  be  outnumbered, 
out-gunned  and  up  against  prepared  po- 
sitions that  are  the  best  German  in- 
genuity can  do  with  the  cream  of  their 
own  and  captured  French  materiel. 

It  adds  up  to  tough  spot.  That  is  the 
infantry's  specialty.  The  old  military 
cliche  about  the  infantry  as  "the  queen 
of  battles"  means  nothing  ladylike.  It 
implies  no  royal  privilege,  but  the  versa- 
tile, hard-hitting,  tenacious  and  indis- 
pensable chess-piece  called  the  Queen. 
Trying  to  tell  civilians  what  saved  the 
day  at  Salerno,  Col.  Ruddell  could  do 
no  better  than  "the  basic  courage  and 
tenacity  of  our  infantry." 

It  could  sound  gloomy.  Only  Joe  will 
also  have  ^a  cheering  set  of  advantages 
'  developed  since  last  spring.  By  now 
Allied  air-superiority  over  a  given  chunk 
of  Europe  can  probably  be  achieved  at 
will.  Even  though  the  Luftwaffe  may 
be  holding  reserves  for  the  big  moment, 
grave  nuisance-value  is  about  all  they 
can  hope  for.  That  means  crucial  little 
things,  like  plenty  of  fighter-planes  to 
cover  mine-sweepers  and  strafe  selected 
beaches,  exploding  buried  mines  with 
gunfire  before  landing  starts.  And  sev- 
eral big  things:  bigtime  aerial  bombard- 
ment of  shore-defenses;  bigtime  fighter- 
cover  over  the  beach  when  the  party 
begins,  with  only  an  occasional  Nazi 
bomber  able  to  sneak  through;  and  big- 
time hell  raised  with  German  communi- 
cations into  the  area  attacked. 

Little  as  Joe  will  see  of  it  personally, 
the  communications  department  is  most 
important  of  all.  Enough  bombers  han- 
dled with  enough  skill  and  daring  can 
practically  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope a  huge  semicircle  back  of  the  se- 
lected beach-head.  German  plans  for 
swift  reenforcement  of  attacked  coast 
zones  will  prove  dismally  little  if  all 
roads,  bridges  and  railroads  leading  there 
are  simultaneously  smashed  and,  the 
moment  repair  is  well  started,  smashed 
again,  and  then  again.  Such  a  job  has 
never  yet  been  done  so  thoroughly.  Good 
flying  weather,  never  a  sure  thing,  is  one 
unfortunate  condition.  But  this  is  a 
shoot-the-works  affair,  England  is  stiff 
with  bombers — and  the  Germans  aren't 
.  the  only  nation  with  good  weatlfermen 
in  uniform. 

The  invaders  will  also  have  fancy  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  what  they're  getting 
into.  Staffs  have  been  finding,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  the  more  thor- 
oughly English  and  American  troops  are 
"briefed"  on  where  they're  going  and 
why,  the  better  they  do.  Nearness  of 
English  flying  fields  to  the  Continent 
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and  plenty  of  time  have  combined  to 
make  aerial  photography  of  potential  in- 
vasion spots  a  minor  industry  in  itself. 
It  is  hardly  exaggerated  to  say  that 
every  cobblestone,  shingle  and  blade  of 
grass  along  the  whole  stretch  has  been 
personally  catalogued  by  means  of  high- 
detail  photographs,  both  color  and 
black-and-white,  made  through  huge 
telephoto  lenses  big  as  hatboxes.  Photo- 
graphs don't  tell  everything,  and  nasty 
surprises  are  certain,  such  as  those  guns 
emplaced  in  caves  in  the  cliffs  at  Dieppe. 
Under  high  magnification,  however,  they 
tell  expert  eyes  a  great,  great  deal,  down 
to  the  exact  width  and  composition  of 
roads  and  bridges.  Plans  based  on  such 
information  are  often  checked  at  the 
last  moment  for  changes  that  may  have 
shown  up  in  pictures  taken  only  thirty- 
six  hours  before  the  music  starts. 

Information  from  the  various  Euro- 
pean underground  movements  will  be 
stirred  in  to  great  effect.  Here  Joe  has 
a  great  bulge  over  previous  landings. 
There  was  no  available  underground  on 
Tarawa.  Contact  with  possible  Italian 
sources  of  information  was  difficult,  to 
say  the  least.  But  the  northern  seas  are 
narrow  and  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen  and 
Norwegians  plentiful  in  England.  Those 
three  years  since  France  fell  have  not 
been  wasted.  Just  how  they  have  been 
utilized  is  naturally  something  else  that 
nobody  is  telling. 

Nearness  will  also  simplify  shipping 
problems.  Landing-craft  fetching  men 
and  supplies  to  Salerno  came  from  trans- 
ports fifteen  miles  offshore — at  some 
points  the  Channel  is  not  much  wider. 
The  base  for  the  Salerno  job  was  a 
thousand  miles  away,  four  days'  run. 
Two  days  at  most  will  take  an  invasion 
fleet  from  England  to  the  farthest  prob- 
able landing  point  for  this  coming  at- 
tack; in  comparison,  only  half  as-  much 
tonnage  will  be  needed  per  man  on  the 
beach  to  be  supplied.  That  is  highly 
important  because,  even  after  things  set- 
tle down  to  a  big  push  inland,  every 
Division  will  need  two  ships  worth  of 
supplies  a  month,  quite  aside  from  trans- 
ports bringing  reenforcements.  In  this 
war  every  fighting  man  takes  five  times 
as  much  equipment  as  he  needed  in  191 8. 

Nobody  would  dare  quote  odds  on  so 
colossal  and  complicated  an  operation 
so  crucial  to  the  world's  future.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Marshal  von  Runstedt 
meant  what  he  said  when  he  told  the 
German  press:  "There  will  be  no  eva- 
sion action  and  no  withdrawal  in  my 
theater  of  operations.  The  coast  and  its 
deeply  echeloned  fortifications  must  be 
defended  to  the  last."  That  speech  has 
a  much  more  genuine  ring  than  nervous 
babble  about  secret  weapons.  But  it  is 
equally  important  that,  in  spirit  and  in 
every  last  careful  detail,  the  boys  from 
Tarawa  and  Salerno  will  be  there  too 
when,  with  the  ship's  engines  silent  and 
the  water  black  overside,  G.  I.  Joe  hears : 
"Get  to  your  landing-stations!'' 
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(Continued  from  page  ig) 
was  still  small  on  the  smoky  horizon. 
But  the  Rising  Sun  ■was  getting  up  early 
to  learn  how.  Since  their  historic  dawn 
the  Japanese  have  been  a  race  of  shop- 
lifters. They  lifted  silk  culture,  an 
alphabet  and  Buddhism  from  China's 
rich  counter.  Shintoism  may  be  indige- 
nous; yet  that  wicked,  bloody  demonol- 
ogy  has  not  budged  an  inch  since  the 
days  of  cave-dwelling  cannibals.  It  has 
merely  taken  on  a  flowery-brocade  sur- 
face covering  for  the  barbarism  creed, 
"Cheat  and  kill,  even  as  our  august 
gods  have  done  forever  and  forever." 

Hitler's  scream  had  hardly  chilled  a 
peaceful  world  when  the  modern  Sa- 
murai turned  from  shoplifting  to  syn- 
dicated crime — and  called  in  German 
experts  for  advice.  Manchukuo  was 
burglarized,  and  the  Mikado's  alibi  ma- 
chine out-gabbled  Goebbels.  Gentle 
Buddha  went  into  the  discard.  The 
priests  of  his  counterfeited  shrine  came 
out  in  the  colors  of  Shinto  as  yes-men 
for  every  ferocity  and  atrocity,  and 
with  the  most  childish  propaganda  in 
the  history  of  lies.  That  one,  for  in- 
stance, about  their  fabled  first  emperor, 
Jimmu  Tenno,  reputed  to  have  prophe- 
sied world  conquest  for  the  superior 
sun-born.  And  his  scholars,  they  said 
unblushingly,  had  taught  reading  and 
writing  to  China  10,000  years  ago! 


This  line  "-of  hokum  was  made  in 
Germany  and  painted  in  Japan.  So  were 
the  main  points  of  the  Empire's  Pacific 
strategy.  Hitler's  learned  salesman.  Dr. 
Stahmer,  demonstrated  to  them  the 


"That  hotel  we  stayed  at  In  Miami 
wants  its  towels  back" 

Pearl  Harbor  shell  game,  duplicity  fol- 
lowed by  atrocity.  Togo  and  Tojo  fol- 
lowed Stahmer's  tips  with  shrewdness 
which  approached  originality. 

During  my  California  investigations 


I  often  noticed  how  bright  new  Bud- 
dhist temples  were  suddenly  springing 
up  across  the  road  from  shabby  old 
Japanese  Christian  churches.  I  asked 
one  starved  little  Methodist  parson  why 
his  congregation  had  dwindled  to  13 
while  the  temple  was  playing  to  packed 
houses.  "Across  the  road,"  he  sighed, 
"they  give  nice  prizes  for  attendance. 
They  have  all  the  money."  I  asked 
if  Buddhists  bribed  converts.  "No."  he 
said,  "but  over  there  they  are  Shinto 
priests  in  Buddha's  robes." 

When  war  came  our  Government  in- 
terned many  "Buddhist"  priests,  claim- 
ing that  their  temples  were  clearing 
houses  for  spies. 

Am  I  intolerant?  I  am  ready  to 
concede  that  the  majority  of  our  Amer- 
ican-born Japanese  are  loyal  to  America. 
They  are  away  from  the  poisoned  soil 
of  their  forefathers.  Japanese  soldiers 
are  fighting  well  for  our  flag,  which  is 
theirs.  K.  K.  Kawakami,  who  should 
know,  says  that  frequent  earthquakes 
on  Japan  have  made  the  people  neu- 
rotic. Well,  we  are  bringing  them 
better  arid  bigger  earthquakes. 

When  our  terms  of  peace  demolish 
the  imperial  warmakers  and  their  tools 
for  making  more  war,  we  should  not 
spare  the  breeding  place  of  evil,  the 
Shinto  shrine.  Shinto  is  not  a  religion. 
It  is  a  formula  for  destruction. 


YEAR  ROUND  VICTORY  GARDENS 


{Continued  from  page  21) 
spinach.  Nantes  sown  in  July  is  fine  for 
winter. 

7.  BEANS.  Unlike  the  preceding, 
which  are  cool  weather  crops,  beans  must 
wait  planting  till  soil  warms.  Tender- 
green  is  standard  high  quality  variety. 
Bush  limas  are  not  hard  to  grow.  Plant 
succession  2  weeks  apart,  18  in.  rows, 
seeds  2  in.  apart,  covered  2  in.,  i  lb. 
per  100  ft. 

8.  CORN.  Sweet  corn  loses  quality 
after  picking  faster  than  any  other  gar- 
den crop.  Corn  picked  at  exactly  the 
right  stage  and  eaten  or  canned  within 
an  hour  is  a  treat.  Inquire  best  local 
varieties,  plant  succession.  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  is  standard  main  crop.  Plant  i 
kernel  per  ft,  in  3  ft.  rows  in  a  solid 
block  for  better  fertilization,  i  lb.  seed 
per  1,000  ft,  row.  Cover  lightly, 

9.  CUCUMBERS.  These  have  dan- 
gerous insect  enemies.  Dust  with  rote- 
none  (derris)  through  burlap  sack  when 
plants  come  up,  and  every  4  days  till 
vines  are  i  ft.  across.  Straight-8  and 
A  &  C  are  good  both  as  pickles  and 
slicers.  5  ft.  rows,  i  oz.  per  250  ft.,  thin 
to  12  in. 

10.  TOMATOES,  The  tomato  is  a 
fine  vim,  vigor  and  vitamins  crop.  Rut- 
gers (late),  Marglobe  and  Bonny  Best 


are  good  for  use  fresh,  canning  and 
juice.  When  setting,  cover  most  of  plant, 
leaving  top  sticking  out. 

Other  crops :  Winter  squash,  pumpkins 
and  watermelons  take  too  much  room. 
Buttercup  is  best  quality  squash.  Blue 
Hubbard  best  winter  keeper.  Don't  plant 
potatoes  in  small  gardens.  In  larger, 
plant  early,  using  Warba,  Triumph,  Cob- 
bler or  Early  Ohio  to  mature  before 
summer  drought  and  blight  come.  Ex- 
perienced gardeners  can  add  other  crops, 
as  cauliflower,  celery,  etc. 

Lastly,  sow  Purple  Top  White  Globe 
turnips  in  late  July  on  vacant  spaces. 

Growing  garden  crops  is  one  long  bat- 
tle against  weeds,  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases.  The  best  way  to  beat  all  three 
is  the  way  John  L.  Sullivan  told  the 
young  man  who  wanted  boxing  lessons: 
"Beat  the  other  fellow  to  the  punch." 
(How  I  hate  to  think  of  Pearl  Harbor.) 


IVIost  weeds  sprout  from  seeds.  Their 
first  tender  white  shoots  are  easily  killed 
by  stirring  the  soil  with  rake,  hoe  or 
cultivator  before  they  reach  the  surface. 
But  every  day  after  coming  up,  weeds 
get  harder  to  kill  and  damage  growing 
crops  worse. 

After  the  first  fitting,  keep  the  soil 
stirred  to  kill  weeds,  particularly  before 
planting  each  row.  Use  twine  between 
pegs  for  straight  rows,  Mark  rows  by 
pegs  and  a  few  lettuce  seeds.  Cultivate 
before  plants  come  up,  and  closer  when 
the  row  can  be  seen.  Cultivate  as  soon 
after  each  rain  as  the  soil  works  mellow, 
not  sticky.  Cultivate  shallow  to  prevent 
crop  damage  to  roots. 

Beat  insect  pests  to  the  punch;  like- 
wise with  plant  diseases.  Study  bulletins 
on  seed  treatment,  insecticides  and 
fungicides. 

Lse  fertilizers  whenever  possible.  They 
pay  big  dividends  on  each  hour  of  labor. 
Don't  let  fertilizers  touch  seeds  or  plants. 
Water  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  when 
setting  with  starter  solution  of  fertilizer 
dissolved  in  water.  Side-dressing  with  ni- 
trate of  soda  pays  on  most  growing  crops. 

Planting  a  Victory  Garden  is  like  a 
New  Year's  resolution — a  good  thing  if 
you  have  the  guts  to  stick  to  it,  but  not 
worth  a  hang  if  you  don't. 
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"OLD  458 

is  ready  to  roll 


If 


This  fellow  with  the  oil-spattered  clothes  and  confident  smile 
is  making  a  proud  report  to  the  nation.  For  Number  458  is 
any  intercity  bus,  and  he  is  any  bus  line  mechanic.  With  drivers 
and  other  essential  bus  line  workers,  he  is  ia  there  applying  all 
his  skill  to  keep  buses  moving  manpower. 

This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds  or  looks,  because  it  takes 
a  lot  of  manpower  in  bus  line  shops  and  behind  steering 
wheels  to  keep  industrial  and  military  manpower  moving 
by  highway.  And  thousands  of  highly  trained  men  who  used 
to  share  this  job  are  now  wheeling  half-tracks  in  Europe, 
tuning  up  bombers  in  the  Solomons,  and  employing  their 
know-how  in  other  ways  on  the  fighting  fronts.  Then,  of 
course,  there's  been  a  lack  of  new  buses — a  hampering 
shortage  of  parts.  But  the  men  on  the  job  are  performing 
near-miracles  with  what  they  have  and  can  get. 

Today,  intercity  buses  are  meeting  the  travel  needs  of  war- 
busy  people  at  the  rate  of  more  than  three-quarters  pf  a  billion 
passengers  per  year!  This  flow  of  manpower  by  highway  must 
not  be  slackened.  And  with  all  the  trained  men  and  women 
available,  with  all  the  equipment  and  maintenance  skill  that 
can  be  mustered  for  the  job,  the  bus  lines  will  continue  to 
keep  the  highways  at  work  for  victory! 


MOTOR  BUS  LINES  OF  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MOTOR  BUS  OPERATORS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


I 


The  United  States  Navy  says: 
"Nothing  is  so  important  to 
the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
as  letters  from  home.  Write 
that  letter  today." 


"Tell  Uncle  Bert  I  can  still  lick  him 
pitching  horseshoes".  .  ."Boy,  would 
I  hke  to  be  sailing  on  the  bay  again!" 
.  .  ."Are  my  tools  where  they  always 
used  to  be?".  .  . 

He's  fighting  a  war  thousands  of 
miles  away  but  his  thoughts  are  never 
far  from  home.  For  these  are  the  ques- 
tions that  pass  through  his  mind  .  .  . 
these  are  among  the  things  he's  fight- 
ing for  .  .  .  the  small  familiar  things 
that  remind  him  of  home. 

Of  course,  he's  fighting  for  much 
bigger  things,  too  —  Freedom,  and 
Democracy,  and  Lasting  Peace.  But 


when  he  thinks  of  his  return,  it's  the 
little  things,  the  small  famiUar  pleas- 
ures he  looks  forward  to. 

It  happens  that  to  many  of  us  these 
important  little  things  include  the 
right  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  glass  of 
beer  or  ale  ...  as  a  beverage  of  mod- 
eration after  a  good  day's  work  .  .  . 
with  good  friends  .  .  .  with  a  home- 
cooked  meal. 

A  glass  of  beer — not  of  crucial  im- 
portance, surely  .  .  .  yet  it  is  little 
things  like  this  that  help  mean  home 
to  all  of  us,  that  do  so  much  to  build 
morale — ours  and  his. 


Morale  is  a  lot  of  little  things 


ALL  ONE  BATTLEFIELD 


{Continued  from  page  ij) 
swabbing  engines,  checking  on  gear  and 
instruments  and  cargo.  Not  men  in 
parade  uniform,  though.  From  Natal  to 
Khartoum  you'll  seldom  see  a  necktie. 
In  the  Arctic,  fur-lined  parkas  cover 
their  heads.  In  hot  Nigeria  they  shed 
their  shirts,  even,  and  do  their  work 
in  shorts.  All  one  battlefield,  every  man 
a  fighter. 

YOU'LL  come  back  with  memories 
of  happy,  carefree  faces,  of  kids 
sprawled  under  palm  shade,  or  fighting 
through  a  sandstorm,  or  laughing  in  the 
teeth  of  a  sleety  gale  or  a  glacial  mo- 
raine. You'll  catch  other  expressions, 
too— the  sudden  little  gasp  when  the 
mailbag  is  spilled  out  and  there's  a  letter 
from  home.  Sometimes  it's  the  even 
more  quickly  hidden  look  of  disappoint- 
ment, a  tightening  of  the  lips,  because 
the  letter  wasn't  there.  You'll  remem- 
ber hospitals,  too,  and  native  bazaars. 
You'll  never  forget  the  jubilant  swing 
of  our  men  as  they  clamber  out  of  a 
landing  barge  or  wheel  an  ack-ack  gun 
into  position. 

The  scene  on  the  beach  in  Sicily  is 
frozen  in  your  memory,  a  scene  you 
would  wipe  out  if  you  could.  The  enemy 
bombers  came  over  at  twilight.  Here 
white  sheets  are  being  reverently  laid 
over  the  bodies  of  seventy  of  our  boys. 
Under  the  first  evening  star,  the  star  of 
love,  a  chaplain  kneels.  You  turn  away. 

Back  and  forth,  from  base  to  base 
shuttle  thousands  of  planes  of  the  ATC, 
weaving  together  this  world  battlefield, 
making  it  one.  Your  plane  may  carry 
generals,  mechanics,  diplomats,  nurses, 
convalescents,  ferry  pilots  on  their  way 
to  pick  up  more  planes.  You  read  about 
the  celebrities.  The  guys  who  almost 
never  get  attention  are  the  officers  and 
GI's  at  these  bases. 

They  do  soldiers'  work,  faithful, 
dogged,  often  dangerous,  almost  always 
amid  discomfort.  Many  are  subject  to 
attack.  But  they  can  take  enemy  air 
raids  just  as  they  can  take  the  mos- 
quitoes or  the  frostbite. 

The  planes  they  serve  in  the  ATC 
are  defenseless,  for  a  deadly  practical 
reason.  Guns  add  too  much  weight.  A 
Liberator  B-24  bomber,  for  example, 
carries  10  machine  guns,  plus  much 
armor.  If  a  Liberator  C-87  express  had 
to  take  this  extra  load,  it  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  freight  and  passenger 
capacity. 

A  compromise,  putting  on  a  few  guns, 
would  be  futile,  for  the  plane  still  would 
be  vulnerable  to  attack.  The  guys  who 
sit  in  these  big  boxcars  in  the  sky,  hu- 
man targets  for  Jap  or  German,  have 
to  possess  a  strength  of  spirit  that  is 
almost  superhuman.  Their  age  averages 
about  21. 

How  are  these  soldiers  getting  on? 
You're  circling  the  field  at  Natal.  Bra- 
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zil.  Here  as  you  land  comes  the  ground 
crew  to  give  the  plane  its  going  over. 
One  youngster  at  the  C-87  hut  swings 
a  big  wrench  in  one  hand.  On  his  shoul- 
der perches  a  marmoset,  his  pet  monkey. 
He  puts  it  down  carefully,  then,  whis- 
tling, trots  to  the  job. 

A  mechanic  being  flown  to  Africa 
on  an  emergency  job  sets  his  musette 


LET'S  GIVE 


WAR  FUND 


bag  down  on  the  runway  between  hops. 
In  his  absence  a  baboon  scurries  out  of 
the  jungle,  grabs  the  bag  and  makes 
off  with  it.  Whooping  soldiers  chase  the 
big  monk,  but  he's  too  spry  for  them. 
He  disappears  in  the  thick  tangle  of 
trees  and  Hanas.  The  musette  bag 
should  provide  entertainment  in  mon- 
key land  for  some  time. 

The  GI's,  work  over,  wheedle  passes 
from  their  officers,  head  for  the  town 
with  its  gay  pastel-colored  buildings, 
stores,  bars  and  smiling  senoritas.  The 
girls  talk  only  Portuguese,  but  the 
Yanks  are  good  at  sign  language,  and 
you  see  a  bunch  of  them  having  a 
grand  time  at  a  street  intersection.  It 
might  be  the  corner  of  Main  and  Elm, 
back  home. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND,  just  a  blob  of 
■LX.  hardened  lava  in  midocean.  The 
runways  are  cut  out  of  rock.  They  are 
dotted  with  nests  of  terns,  a  species  of 
seagull  which  uses  this  and  one  or  two 
other  sequestered  places  for  breeding. 
At  night  the  GI's  walk  around  the  run- 
ways with  flashlights.  The  birds  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  be  caught  by 
hand.  The  terns  are  a  nuisance,  but 
their  eggs  make  a  good  change  from  the 
usual  dried  egg  diet.  Baseball  is  the 
favorite  sport  here  in  one  of  the  most 
nearly  disease-free  places  in  the  tropics. 

Mosquito  boots  are  a  necessity  both 
in  South  America  and  at  our  next  des- 
tination, the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa. 
Shorts  are  o.k.  for  the  GI's  until  6  p.m., 
\  hen  they  must  change  to  long  trous- 


ers and  long-sleeved  shirts,  as  protection 
from  the  insects.  Here  our  lads  get  a 
firsthand  acquaintance  with  the  center 
of  the  old  slave  trade.  The  British 
governor  likes  the  Yanks.  He  invites  a 
jeepful  of  GI's  for  tea  at  his  palace, 
then  offers  them  an  unusual  treat,  a 
ride  in  his  "yacht."  This  proves  to  be 
just  an  old  surf-boat,  the  size  of  a 
dinghy.  But  it  is  a  special  one,  painted 
white  and  manned  by  black  giants  who 
paddle  three-pronged  oars.  Each  GI  is 
carried  in  a  sedan  chair  by  four  husky 
natives,  out  to  the  boat.  Then  they 
take  a  tour  of  the  harbor,  the  natives 
chanting  as  they  row.  Sometimes  the 
boys  at  this  base  are  permitted  to  hitch 
rides  on  the  train  into  the  interior,  to 
see  the  cacoa  plantations. 

You're  impressed  as  you  journey  on 
by  air  with  the  widening  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  service  in  the  ATC 
affords  these  lads.  Among  the  happiest 
are  some  Texans,  assigned  to  the  flat 
African  plain  country.  Pretty  dull  spot, 
but  years  ago  the  British  had  imported 
some  fine  riding  horses  and  the  GI's 
from  Texas  are  at  home  in  the  saddle 
again,  in  off-duty  hours. 

FROM  the  Gold  Coast  all  the  way  to 
India,  our  ATC  lads  are  spared  the 
great  gripe  of  the  soldier,  KP  duty. 
Every  GI  has  his  own  native  houseboy 
to  do  his  laundry  and  police  his  tent. 
The  Yanks  try  with  fair  success  to  teach 
the  natives  English.  What  comes  out  is 
rather  weird  at  times,  but  the  natives 
are  friendly.  Often  they  act  as  guides 
when  a  few  adventurous  spirits  drive 
out  in  search  of  native  villages  in  mid- 
Africa  seldom  visited  by  white  men. 

Khartoum,  at  the  junction  of  the  Blue 
and  the  White  Nile,  is  the  Broadway 
and  Forty-Second  Street  of  Africa.  The 
GI's  meet  a  camel  caravan  as  eagerly 
as  an  incoming  plane,  for  it  provides 
a  chance  to  bargain  for  souvenirs.  Gold, 
silver,  leather  goods,  knives  fashioned 
by  the  natives  from  broken  propeller 
blades — the  GI's  are  rich  on  their  fifty 
bucks  a  month  plus  overseas  pay.  The 
unlucky  ones  are  those  stuck  at  some 
base  where  there's  nothing  at  all  to  buy. 

More  education  for  our  boys  who  are 
stationed  at  Aden,  which  is  the  place, 
natives  tell  without  blinking  an  eye, 
where  Noah  built  the  Ark.  But  that's 
nothing.  They'll  even  show  you  the  cav- 
ern where  Cain  is  buried,  according  to 
their  ancient  tradition.  At  each  of  these 
bases,  the  traveler  is  handed  a  mimeo- 
graphed sheet  which  gives  the  rules  of 
the  base  and  describes  the  local  features 
of  interest. 

The  Sultan  of  Oman  province  in 
Arabia  is  a  pal  of  the  GI's,  who  con- 
stantly visit  his  palace,  chat  with  his 
chief  engineer.  Mr.  Singh,  w'ho  speaks 
excellent  English.  Some  Iowa  boys  were 
much  interested  in  the  Sultan's  agricul- 
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Is  constipation  your  weak  point?  Many 
physicians  recommend  taking  saraka  for 
more  natural  regularity,  saraka  causes 
no  griping,  no  diarrhea,  no  embarrassing 
urgency;  relieves  constipation  gently 
and  easily.  See  free  trial  offer,  below. 


Constipation  may  result  if  you  are  on  a 
reducing  diet  and  do  not  get  enough 
"bulk"  in  your  food.  Many  physicians 
believe  in  adding  the  laxative  bulk  of 
SARAKA  to  such  reducing  diets. 


ONe  TEASPOONFUL 

OF  SARA  MA 

Equals  20  teaspoonfuls  of  Bran 
in  bulk-producing  ability 

SARAKA  produces  the  desired  "bulk"— yet 
is  not  bulky  to  take.  Nor  is  it  bulk  alone. 
SARAKA  is  fortified  with  a  gentle  laxative 
ingredient.  The  combination  —  laxative 
bulk— helps  achieve  satisfying,  thorough 
bowel  hygiene.  Caution,  use  only  as  di- 
rected. Ask  your  druggist 


for  SARAKA.  Try  it  tonight. 

FREE:  Write  for  Free  Trial 
Package  and  ret  ealing  report 
by  a  well-known  Physician. 
Address  Saraka,  Dept.  AL12, 
Bloomfield.  N.  J. 
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tural  experimental  station,  and  as  sev- 
eral of  them  were  aggie  graduates,  they 
handed  out  useful  advice. 

Your  journey  includes  many  a  loop 
and  back-track,  for  you  are  anxious  to 
see  as  much  as  you  can.  No  one  person 
can  see  it  all.  At  Bengasi  on  the  Medi- 
terranean you  shake  an  inch  of  sand  off 
your  blanket.  The  kids  come  flying 
back  from  raids  on  Rome,  Steinfurst, 
Ploesti,  not  carefree  now,  for  a  fire  is 
burning  in  them. 

One  final  scene.  It  is  in  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Ent,  CO.  of  the 
Ninth  Air  Force.  A  youthful  major  en- 
ters, the  day  after  the  costly  but  tre- 
mendously effective  raid  on  the  Ruma- 
nian oil  refineries  at  Ploesti.  Many  of 


{Continued  from  page  16) 
side  also.  I  shan't  drag  it  gut.  Informing 
them  that  this  must  be  a  lesson  to  all 
who  resisted  Germany's  will  anywhere 
in  the  world,  he  made  the  boy  stand 
against  the  house  wall,  blindfolded  him, 
and  had  him  shot  by  three  of  the  soldiers. 
A  small  boy — so,  a  small  squad,  I  sup- 
pose. 

As  Mme.  Undset  said,  that  was  one  in- 
cident, one  of  many  in  Norway,  one  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  all  over  Eu- 
rope. We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them 
— easy  as  it  is  where  war  to  us  means  a 
little  less  gas,  a  little  less  butter,  a  little 
less  vacation.  What  vacations  are  there 
now  in  Norway,  in  Russia,  in  Italy? 

One  of  the  first  things  that  must  be 
made  clear  when  this  war  ends  is  that 
the  German  people  as  a  nation,  and  be- 
cause of  the  things  they  believe  in  and 
subscribe  to,  are  guilty  not  only  of  start- 
ing this  war  in  the  first  place  but  of 
joining  in  what  the  disseminators  of  the 
Bedtime  Story  call  the  Nazi  brutalities. 

I  don't  doubt  there  are  exceptions.  I 
have  been  told  that  Dillinger,  for  in- 
stance, never  stole  pennies  from  a  blind 
man — but  these  exceptions  have  been 
periodically  compelled  to  get  out  of  Ger- 
many, or  else,  as  now,  they  have  been 
killed.  The  point  is  that  for  a  year  there 
has  been  going  on  a  careful  and  delicate- 
ly played  campaign,  often  abetted  by 
sincere  and  innocent  people,  to  the  end 
not  only  of  building  up  an  ahbi  for  the 
German  people  but  even  for  the  German 
army  as  well. 

When  you  hear  or  read  about  the  kind- 
hearted,  child-loving  German  people 
(who  did  give  us  the  Christmas  tree  and 
make  a  first-rate  profit  out  of  it,  too) 
remember  Sigrid  Undset's  story,  and  also 
think  about  this  letter  that  a  year  ago 
came  out  of  Poland.  It's  not  much  of  a 
letter.  It  only  says: 

"My  dear  Sister.  My  hands  tremble 
so  that  I  cannot  write.  Our  minutes 
are  numbered.  The  Lord  knows 
whether  we  will  see  each-  other 
again.  I  write  and  weep.  My  chil- 


his  friends  were  lost  on  that  mission. 

"Please  let  us  try,  sir,"  he  begs.  "We 
can  wreck  these  railroad  tunnels  and 
snarl  up  trafific  for  a  week."  But  the 
general  shakes  his  head. 

"Your  four-motor  bombers  can't 
climb  the  mountains  behind  these  tun- 
nel entrances,"  he  reminds  the  flier, 
"Smaller  planes  will  do  that  job." 

The  young  veteran  of  Ploesti  turns 
away,  a  droop  to  his  shoulders.  That's 
the  only  thing  that  a  Yank  airman  finds 
it  hard  to  take — to  be  denied  permission 
to  get  back  there  where  it's  hell  in  the 
clouds.  They're  sore  now,  these  young- 
sters. They're  after  the  enemy,  they  are 
finding  him,  and  as  they  do,  what  they 
want  is  to  hit  him  and  hit  him  again. 


dren  despair.  They  want  to  live  so. 

We  all  bless  you.  If  you  do  not  get 

more  letters  you  will  know  that  we 

are  no  longer  alive." 

There  were  no  more  letters,  though 
her  children  wanted  to  live  so.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  those  children  had 
once  been  told  that  Germans  were  lovers 
of  children.  But  if  they  had  known  it 
ever,  I  doubt  if  they  remembered  it  in 
those  minutes,  even  if  it  were  the  basis 
of  their  mother's  last  faint  hope. 

I  don't  suppose  that,  shall  we  say,  a 
German  apologist  would  be  curious  to 
know  what  happened  to  these  children 
in  the  little  town  of  Zychlin,  with  the 
good,  well-disciplined  German  army  sur- 
rounding the  houses  and  patrolling  the 
streets  to  make  sure  that  no  one  in  the 
town  escaped.  Of  course  they  wore  gas 
masks,  so  one  could  not  see  their  child- 
loving  faces.  And  of  course  the  men  sent 
in  to  make  scientific  observation  of  this 
necessary  field  experiment  in  a  new  type 
of  poison  gas  wore  masks,  too. 

Maybe  it  will  turn  out  that  they  were 
not  Germans,  after  all,  these  masked 
gentry.  Maybe  we  shall  soon  be  told  that 
they  were  Jews  and  that  all  this  Nazi 
terrorism  has  been  engineered  not  by 
the  Germans  but  by  a  sort  of  super-Jew 
who  got  control  of  the  German  nation. 
The  hitch  is  that  the  people  of  Zychlin, 
the  women  and  children  and  the  few 
men  remaining  from  reprisal  executions 
happened  to  be  Jews,  so  for  me-  the 
masked  marvels  will  still  remain  Ger- 
mans. 

It  seems  to  be  not  fashionable  to  ask 
that  the  Germans  be  hated  by  polite 
people;  so  far  be  it  from  me  to  ask  you 
to  feel  hatred  for  them.  All  I  should 
ask  is  that  when  next  you  read  that  the 
German  people  are  friendly,  pleasant, 
beer-and-music-and-home-loving,  simple, 
kindly  adorers  of  children,  I  only  would 
ask  you  for  a  minute  to  try  imagining 
yourself  in  the  place  of  that  mother  in 
Zychlin  who  watched  from  her  windows 
as  the  gas  was  turned  loose,  the  creeping 
ejection  from  the  cylinders,  knowing  that 
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''jdnd  this  is  perhaps  our  most  famous  imprint  — 

a  Manhattan  made  with  Calvert  Re  serve'''* 


*Cal<vert  has  distilled  only  ivar 
alcohol  since  October  8,  1942 


MANY  a  beautiful  friendship  has  been 
cemented  when  someone  has  sug- 
gested a  Manhattan  made  with  Calvert 
Reserve.  For  this  celebrated  whiskey  has 
an  oh-so-delectable  way  of  blending  with 
—  rather  than  overpowering  —  the  other 
ingredients  in  a  mixed  drink.  And  its 


subtle  "soft"  flavor  caresses  the  critical 
palate!  Today,  when  fine  whiskies  are  so 
scarce .. .when  every  precious  drop  of 
Calvert  Reserve  is  drawn  from  a  limited 
supply  of  rare,  ever-diminishing  stocks*, 
it  is  more  than  ever  before  . .  .''''the  choicest 
zvh'tske\  you  can  drink  or  serve'*! 
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the  end  was  coming,  but  not  knowing 
what  it  would  perform  upon  her  children 
and  herself  in  accomplishing  their  death, 
watching  the  masked  sentry  at  her  door 
and  the  friendly  German  scientist  ready 
to  make  his  notes.  It  is  all  so  quiet,  so 
orderly,  done  with  such  precision.  Do 
you  remember  the  first  time  you  took 
ether  and  your  mother  sat  beside  j'ou, 
holding  your  hand  and  urging  you  to 
breathe  deep?  Do  you  suppose  that 
Polish  mother  urged  her  children  to 
breathe  deep  and  quickly?  Or  did  it 
affect  her  first  and  leave  them  to  die 
alone?  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  some 
footnote  in  the  army  archives  in  Berlin. 
And  after  all,  aS  the  present  tellers  of 
the  German  Bedtime  Story  would  ba 
entitled  to  beheve,  after  all,  this  mother 
and  her  children  were  Jews,  so  the  act 
was.  not  unkind. 

There  have  been  20,000  verified  deaths 
or  acts  of  kindness  performed  in  further- 
ing these  gas  experiments.  Twenty  thou- 
sand out  of  the  450,000  people  murdered 
in  Poland  alone  since  the  occupation.  A 
special  section  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer which  last  winter  listed  a  few  of 
the  Axis  crimes,  put  the  figure  at  200,- 
000;  but  according  to  the  Polish  govern- 
ment-in-exile, that  does  not  include  the 
number  of  Jewish  people  similarly  dis- 
posed of.  Nor  does  it  include  the  new 
wave  of  "extermination"  now  in  progress. 
It  was  easy  to  get  excited  about  the 
bloody  violence  of  Lidice's  destruction; 
it  could  almost  be  explained,  if  not 
excused,  by  the  fear  that  lay  behind  the 
act;  but  no  one  can  excuse  cold-blooded 
murder  such  as  Zychlin  and  her  sister 
towns  performed  in  the  name  of  science. 
That  is  the  denial  of  the  human  soul. 

Nor  is  it  the  hatred  the  Germans  feel 
instinctively  for  the  Poles  that  leads 
them  to  extremes.  We  have  all  been 
brought  up  to  be  moved  by  the  story  of 
the  children's  crusade.  How  many  of  u'< 
are  going  to  know  about  or  trouble  to 
remember  the  nearly  100,000  Serbian 
children  removed  from  their  homes  and 
forced  to  walk  to  Germany  where  the>- 
were  placed  in  labor  camps?  No  doubt 
we  shall  be  told  that  this  was  for  the 
children's  sake — to  feed  and  care  for 
them — Jawohl!  When  the  war  is  over 
are  we  going  to  trouble  to  remember  the 
Norwegian  girls  brought  down  to  soldier 
brothels  and  returned  to  their  homes 
when  they  were  pregnant? 

Yet  all  this  is  now  being  guardedly 
excused.  Goering,  we  hear,  has  deplored 
some  of  these  actions.  The  army  is  too 
well  disciplined  really  to  have  ever  per- 
formed them,  it  is  just  the  small  minority 
of  Nazis  who  are  responsible  and  who 
have  covered  apparently  all  of  Europe, 
while  the  child-loving  Germans  stayed 
at  home. 

So,  maybe,  I  have  written  violently— 
but  really  I  have  not.  Really  this  is  a 
book  for  children  being  written  every 
day  by  kind-hearted,  well-meaning  peo- 
ple as  well  as  by  schemers.  But  it  is  a 
story  that  our  children  should  learn  to 
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AMERICA'S  TRUCK  LINES  CAN  CUT  "CHANGE-OVER''  DELAYS  THE  WAY 
THEY  SMASH  PRODUCTION  BOTTLENECKS  ON  WAR  PLANES, 
TANKS,  GUNS,  SHIPS -BY  SLICING  DELIVERY  TIME  IN  HALFi 


Look  mister:  "Post-war"  is  TODAY,  not  tomorrow !  Cancellations 
of  war  contracts  are  closing  factories  now.  Sure,  jobs  are  still  easy 
to  get .  .  .  but  when  Victory  clamps  the  lid  down,  what  happens 
to  you?  Weeks  of  unemployment  until  industry  reconverts  to 
peace-time  production? 

No  plant,  even  the  biggest,  is  self-sufficient.  For  example,  one 
company  making  bomber  wings  with  3621  parts  must  truck  in 
1530  parts  from  subcontractors.  Industry  needs  the  flexibility 
and  delivery  speed  of  trucks  to  get  production  up  fast  .  .  .  and 
keep  it  at  top  efficiency. 

As  factories  change  over  to  radios,  refrigerators,  motor  cars, 
and  everything  the  public  wants,  fast  truck  transportation  is  vital. 

Buf  lay-offs  may  be  needlessly  prolonged  unless 
freedom  of  the  highways  is  assured  —  quick! 


Bottlenecks  must  be  cut  to  avoid  un- 
employment. Motor  transportation 
can  do  it,  but  restrictions  on  trucks 
.  .  .  legislative  restrictions  as  well 
as  materials  and  manpower  restric- 
tions .  .  .  must  be  lifted. 


Efficient  highway  transportation 
and  fast  conversion  to  full  peace- 
time production  demands  quick  re- 
vision of  petty  regulations  ...  a 
fair  code  of  laws... and  good  roads. 
Let's  assure  these  now! 


HERE'S  ONE  MAP  THAT  STILL  NEEDS  CHANGING!  These  walls, 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  were  conflicting  size,  length,  weight  and  tax 
laws  that  blocked  off  whole  sections  of  U.  S.  highways.  These  laws, 
still  on  the  books,  must  be  revised.  Also  needed  are  better  roads. 
Roads  can  provide  vast  employment.  Special  taxes  on  trucks  ex- 
ceed 1  Vi  MILLION  DOLLARS  A  DAY— help  pay  for  post  war  roads  now. 
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AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


AFTER  THE  WAR -fast,  flexible  truck  trans- 
portation will  cut  your  living  costs— on  everything 
you  eat,  wear,  use.  Even  today,  on  top  of  rush  ship- 
ments for  War  Plants,  and  armed  forces,  Trucks 
carry  62%  of  all  meat,  42%  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
100%  of  milk  for  34  large  cities,  most  bread,  butter, 
cream  and  eggs. 
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Tops  in  military 

STYLING 


The  plain-toe  W.  L.  Douglas 
"Legionnaire"  oxford  is  built  to 
take  extra  walking  and  march- 
ing wear,  give  all-day  comfort. 
Its  clean  military  styling  is  right 
for  all  occasions.  In  rich 
black  or  tan  leather. 


*fi.50  *ft.50^, 

V  U        Other  styles  $5.50 

Douglas  "Douti-lo-lhe-  Wood"  construction 
assures  you  better  fit. 


W.  I.  DOUGLAS  f  SHOE  CO.,  BROCKTON  IS.  MASS. 
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Ql      Honor    YOUR    Service    Man  with 
fl     this  beautiful  Service  Flag  in  your 
5     window  or  home.    Satin,  with  yel- 
1     low   fringe — blue   .star   in    field  of 
'™    red  for  each  man  in  service. 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 
N->.  21—  Till",  each  $  .50 
No.  23— lOil.V,  each  7S 
No.  24 — ISils".  each                  1  .oo 
No.  25 — 13vS4".  each                    1  .SO 

Includes  J  10  J  SM.I— jM.i  also 
Order  today.   Satisfaction  oi  money  back. 
Special  iWes  for  Churches,  Lodges,  Business  Houses. 

ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  perrranent  tribute  —  beautiful  walnut 
l>!a')ue  with  eagle  and  Viotoiy  torches. 
Cold  bordered  name  plates,  with  names 
In  silver.  Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 
(/.  S.  Flags,  Christian  and  Papal  Flagt 
lor  Churches.     Send   for   price  Hit, 

REGALIA  MFG.  CO. 
Oept,  A.     Rock  Island,  Illinois 
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read  at  its  face  value:  it  is  a  story  to 
read  again  and  again  ourselves.  It  is  not 
new  at  all.  It  goes  back  over  history 
through  Foissart  to  Caesar,  and  yet  we 
still  fall  for  it. 

In  1923  my  brother  was  employed  to 
teach  German  in  a  boys'  school,  and  he 
spent  that  summer  living  in  Germany 
with  several  families  of  plain,  ordinary, 
decent  people  hke  you  and  your  friends 
and  me  and  mine,  you  would  think.  But 
after  they  had  got  used  to  my  brother, 
they  began  to  talk  in  front  of  him  about 
the  "next  war."  This  time,  they  told  him 
with  real  satisfaction,  this  time  it  wasn't 
going  to  be  a  war  at  all  like  the  one 
they  had  just  finished  (not  lost — 
"finished"  was  the  word).  This  next 
time,  they  told  him,  it  was  going  to  be 
a  blood-bath.  He  came  back  enraged  and 
almost  inarticulate — and  I  am  ashamed 
that  I  for  one  did  not  really  believe  what 
he  repeated.  But  haven't  these  German 
people  lived  up  to  their  word? 

We  know  now  that  they  begin  to  see 
the  end,  or  the  Bedtime  Story  would 
not  again  be  starting  on  the  old  familiar 
ground,  gaining  headway  day  by  day. 
Our  children  must  be  taught  to  dis- 
believe it,  but  they  can't  be  taught  un- 
less we  disbelieve  it  also.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  we  should  treat  the  Ger- 
mans as  they  have  treated  the  Poles  and 
Greeks — but  Mme.  Undset  has  said  this 
better  and  with  more  authority  than  I 
can  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 

"Let  us  try  to  prevent  the  children  of 
Germany  from  suffering  to  the  full  what 
their  parents  have  inflicted  on  the  chil- 


dren of  the  Jews  and  Greeks  and  Poles 
and  Frenchmen  and  Norwegians  and  all 
the  other  nations  they  have  trampled 
underfoot.  No  German  child  should 
suffer  the  fate  Russian  children  in  the 
occupied  regions  of  Russia  have  met. 

"But  the  heirs  of  Nazi  Germany  will 
try  openly  and  underground  to  fight  our 
way  of  thinking.  They  will  try  to  make 
conquests  within  the  victor  nations  for 
the  ideology  of  their  fathers." 

Let  us  beware  of  the  plausible  men 
too,  like  those  who  persuaded  us  after 
the  last  war  that  we  had  no  responsibility 
— like  the  men  who  wanted  to  insist 
that  there  was  money  due  us  and  also 
wanted  to  invest  it  smack  dab  back  in 
Germany;  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
in  spite  of  them  that  all  the  decent 
people  of  the  world  have  got  to  stand 
together  for  their  own  salvation.  There 
will  also  be  cautious  men  among  us,  who 
will  tell  us  that  we  cannot  go  ahead  in 
our  effort  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
the  Four  Freedoms  until  there  is  a  work- 
able plan.  Yet  they  must  know  as  well 
as  we  that  the  plan  cannot  be  made 
until  all  of  us  and  our  neighbors  are 
willing  to  get  behind  the  job.  Once  we 
as  a  united  people  working  with  United 
Nations  are  willing  to  get  behind  the 
job  of  making  the  world  safe  from  the 
German  people  the  plan  of  how  to  do  it 
will  evolve  fast  enough.  One  of  the  great 
truths  of  human  progress  is  that  the  will 
provides  the  means  and  implements  it. 

Then,  maybe,  even  the  German  Bed- 
time Story  can  be  told  once  more,  and 
honestly  at  last.  Who  knows? 


ABOUT  ELEANOR  SMITH 


(Continued  from  page  25) 
brother  with  them,  but  mother  inter- 
fered. 

Winters  were  filled  with  sleigh  rides 
and  skating  parties,  and  as  the  town 
kept  coming  closer  to  them,  more  and 
more  friends  joined  them  for  winter 
sports.  Now  part  of  their  farm  is  a 
golf  course. 

Eleanor  went  to  a  country  school,  a 
red  brick  school  where  one  teacher  had 
all  grades,  and  began  each  day  by  read- 
ing a  verse  from  the  Bible.  By  the 
time  she  was  ready  for  the  seventh 
grade,  her  sister  was  going  to  high 
school  in  Racine — progressive  Racine 
which  had  the  first  free  high  school  in 
the  State — so  the  two  girls  drove  their 
horse  and  buggy  into  town  each  morn- 
ing, and  Eleanor  attended  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  and  four  years  of  high 
school  in  the  city. 

Because  her  mother  had  been  a 
teacher,  Eleanor  decided  that  she  wanted 
to  enter  that  profession.  She  enrolled 
in  Milwaukee  State  Teachers  College 
to  prepare  herself  as  a  primary  teacher. 
Here  she  met  Lawrence  Smith,  also 
from  Racine,  who  was  taking  two  years 
of  pre-legal  work  in  that  school.  He 


went  on  to  Marquette  Law  School  in 
1 91 6  and  she  returned  to  Racine  to 
teach.  Then  the  war  came  and  Law- 
rence Smith  enlisted  and  went  to  the 
first  officers  training  school  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  Illinois.  When  he  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant,  he  mar- 
ried his  college  sweetheart  and  took  her 
with  him  to  Waco,  Texas.  For  the  five 
months  they  were  there,  she  kept  busy 
substituting  in  the  local  schools.  When 
an  epidemic  of  measles  struck  the  pupils, 
the  teachers  .suffered  too — and  the  day 
her  husband  left  for  overseas'  duty,  Mrs. 
Smith  was  in  a  darkened  room  fighting 
off  a  severe  attack.  When  she  was  able, 
she  went  home  to  Racine,  and  there  her 
daughter  Betty  was  bom  a  few  months 
later. 

Little  Betty  was  called  the  Red  Cross 
baby,  for  her  grandmother  was  chair- 
man of  a  community  Red  Cross  chapter 
and  day  after  day  she  went  with  her 
mother  and  grandmother  to  headquar- 
ters, and  while  they  rolled  bandages  or 
sewed,  she  sat  in  her  buggy  and  cooed. 
Her  father  was  overseas  seventeen 
months,  with  the  famous  3  2d  Division 
in  France.  He  was  wounded  in  the  Aisne- 
Marne  Offensive  and  after  recovering. 
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Said  Professor  McVitty,  '^Dear,  dear,  what  a  pity- 

Now,  Mvhy  did  I  summon  tlie  War  Bond  Committee?'' 


33  FINE  BREWS 
BLENDED  INTO  ONE 
GREAT  BEER 


"It  seems  I  had  something  important  to  say. 

But  I  tear  I'm  a  bit  absent-minded  today— 
And  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  seem  to  recall 
The  reason  for  holding  this  meeting  at  all. 

Blue  Ribbon  Town's  Bond  Drive  is  crowned  with  success 
So  that  isn't  it .  .  .  Ah,  but  is  it?  Yes,  yes! 
It  comes  back  to  me  now— friends,  the  reason  we're  here 
Is  to  toast  our  success  with  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Beer!" 


There's  100  years  of  brewing  skill  in  every  deli- 
cious drop  of  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Beer.  Full-flavor 
blending  from  33  fine  brews  gives  Pabst  its  unchang- 
ing goodness  — its  matchless  taste  and  flavor.  Order 
it  with  confidence  .  .  .  serve  it  with  pride  .  .  .  for  no 
matter  where  you  go,  there  is  no  finer  beer  — no  finer 
blend  — than  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 


1844-1944 


AMERICA'S  SYMBOL  OF 
FRIENDLY  COMPANIONSHIP 

Copr.  1944,  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  Milwaake<(,  Wisconsin 
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KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKY 


BROWN-FORMAN  DISTILLERY  CO.,  INC. 
o(  LOUISVILLE  in  KENTUCKY 
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was  placed  in  charge  of  a  German 
Prisoner  of  War  Camp  until  the  Armis- 
tice. He  returned  home  on .  Memorial 
Day,  191 9,  to  see  his  year-old  daughter 
for  the  first  time. 

The  reunion  was  a  joyous  one,  but 
like  all  young  men  who  return  from 
war,  Lawrence  Smith  was  concerned 
about  his  career.  It  was  with  some  pangs 
the  little  family  left  Racine  for  Mil- 
waukee, but  that  was  where  opportunity 
lay.  Mr.  Smith  joined  the  staff  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  at  night,  through  the  edu- 
cational benefits  offered  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  was  able  to  complete  his  law 
course  at  Marquette  University.  During 
this  time,  Alice  and  Jack  made  their 
appearance.  As  soon  as  their  father 
passed  the  state  bar,  he  joined  a  law 
firm  in  Racine.  The  five  Smiths  re- 
turned to  the  town  nestled  on  the  edge 
of  Lake  Michigan,  its  buildings  as 
strange  an  admixture  as  its  many  racial 
groups,  the  old  brick  structures  stand- 
ing proudly  and  defiantly  beside  the 
modem  court  house  and  that  revolution- 
ary office  building  designed  by  another 
of  Wisconsin's  children,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright. 

Busy  as  he  was  with  his  studies,  Law- 
rence Smith  found  time  for  American 
Legion  activities,  playing  baseball  with 
the  Cudworth  Post  team  in  Milwaukee, 
and  when  its  Auxiliary  was  founded  in 
1921,  his  wife  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers. She  had  always  been  interested  in 
welfare  and  church  work,  and  in  sports. 
When  she  was  President  of  Racine  Post 
76  Auxiliary,  a  women's  bowling  league 
was  organized  which  is  still  active. 

Eleanor  Smith's  career  in  Legion  work 
has  paralleled  that  of  her  husband,  and 
Legion  affairs  have  been  the  subject  of 
many  dinner  table  discussions.  She  was 
District  President  of  the  Auxiliary  at 
the  same  time  he  held  the  corresponding 
office  in  the  Legion.  Legionnaire  Smith 
ser\-ed  as  local  Post  Commander  in 
Racine,  District  Commander,  and  De- 
partment Commander,  From  1938  to 
1940  he  served  as  National  Executive 
Committeeman,  and  was  National  Child 
Welfare  Chairman  in  1938  and  1939. 
Meanwhile.  Eleanor  Smith  has  pro- 
gressed through  a  succession  of  impor- 
tant offices,  starting  as  Unit  President. 
In  her  state  organization,  she  was  De- 
partment Vice-President,  and  Trophies 
and  Awards  Chairman.  Then  she  served  a 
year  each  as  Chairman  of  Rehabilitation, 
of  National  Defense,  of  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  of  the  Past  Presidents  Parley. 
From  1940  to  1943  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Badger  Girls'  State  Board. 

Her  national  service  began  in  1937 
when  she  served  both  as  Executive  Com- 
mitteewoman  and  Community  Service 
Chairman.  The  following  year  she  was 
Area  D  Rehabilitation  Chairman,  then 
National  Vice-President  of  the  Central 
Division.  In  1940  she  became  National 
Radio  Chairman,  arranging  for  scripts, 
programs,  and  brou. 'casts  from  meetings. 


Two  More  Champs 

in  fhe 

LOUISVILLE  SLUGGER 

Hall  of  Fame 

SiQn  Musiat,  stelUr  out* 
fielder  with  the  St.  Louis 
Cards,  won  the  National 
League  Batting  Champion- 
ship  with  his  Louisville 
Slugger  with  .357  average 
for  the  entire  season. 


Rudy  York,  Detroit's  out' 
standing  1st  baseman,  led 
the  American  League  with 
34  homers.  He  was  also 
runs  '  batted  •  in  chemaion 
and  led  in  total  bases. 

•  The  personal  autographs  0" 
famous  sluggers  like  Stan  Muslal 
and  Rudy  York  are  found  only  on 
Genuine  Louisville  Slugger  bats 
because  —  like  the  Champs  before 
them  —  they  won  their  crowns  and 
play  with  no  other,  Musial  was  the 
outstanding  hitter  for  1943  and 
York  the  champion  home  run  clouter. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
1944  edition  of  the  Famous 
Slugger  Year  Book  —  packed 
full  of  records  and  data, 
not  only  on  the  1943  season 
but  on  the  batting  champs 
of  years  gone  by.  Send  Sc 
to  Dept.  L-21,  Hillerich  & 
Bradsby  Co.,  Louisville  2, 
Kentucky,  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  ^gRusfi^ 


SLU6GER  BATS 

FOR    BASEBALL    t  SOFTBALL 


2 BEAUTIFUL  SMART  leather  ^CQ 
BILLFOLDS  I- 

You  Get  Them  BOTH  for  Only 


Limited! 

Order 
Now 


Offered 

FOREMOST  BILLFOLD  MART 

THINK  OF  IT!  $1.69  gets  yoa  not  one  but  TWO 
Smart  Leather  Billfolds  vrith  Pass  Cases,  all  at  this 
one  sensational  low  price.  Positively  the  greatest  barjjain  in 
all  America  by  one  of  America's  largest  suppliers  of  Bill- 
folds. Each  BILLFOLD  alone  is  easily  worth  $1.69  at  car- 
rent  prices.  Has  that  sturdy  feel  you  usually  find  in  costlier 
leathers.  There's  a  spacious  compartment  in  back  for  cur- 
rency, checks,  etc.  Also,  four  celluloid  pockets  to  protect 
valuable  membership  and  credit  cards.  Keep  one  Billfold  for 
yourself,  use  the  other  as  a  Gift.  But  rush  your  order  before 
limited  supply  reserved  for  this  offer  is  sold  out. 

CrUn  lin  MniirV  just  clip  this  ad  and  Man. 
OCnU  nU  InUllCI  Pay  postman  only  $1.69  plus  a  few 

cents  postage  for  TWO  Billfolds  on  arrival.  There's  no  risk  I 
If  you're  not  100  %  satisfied  you  can  return  the  TWO  Bill- 
folds witiiin  lOdays  for  full  refund.  Don't  wait.  Write  nowl 

ILLINOIS  MERCHANDISE  MART 

DEPT.  4023,  500  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO  10,  ILL. 
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fresh  Eveready  Batteries 


^     .  BUY 

WAR  BOWS 

1  1 

r 

Two  things  to  remember,  next  time  your' 
dealer  says  he  has  no  "Eveready"  flash- 
light batteries:  Commitments  to  the  armed 
forces  are  right  now  taking  a  large  part  of 
our  production.  And  war  industries,  with 
their  high  preference  ratings,  require 
nearly  all  the  civilian  supply. 


Every  American  can  take  part 
in  the  war  jood  program.  Pro- 
duce it,  conserve  it,  play  square 
with  your  share! 

FRESH  BATTERIES  LAST 
).ONGER  .  .  .  Look  for  the 
date  line 


The  word  "Sveready"  is  a  registered  ti-ade-mark 
of  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 


'Smith's  wife  sends  him  all  of  his  pin-up  pictures.' 


When  war  struck  our  country  again, 
she  was  National  Defense  Chairman  and 
in  1942  and  1943  she  served  as  National 
Rehabilitation  Chairman.  In  this  capac- 
ity she  visited  hospitals  all  over  the 
country,  seeing  and  talking  to  many 
veterans  of  this  war  as  well  as  the  thou- 
sands from  the  last  who  are  still  hos- 
pitalized. She  saw  the  wonderful  work 
being  done  with  the  new  drugs  and 
realized  more  than  ever  that  the  hos- 
pitalized veterans  are  our  special  re- 
sponsibility and  that  that  responsibility 
will  increase  as  many  more  will  need  to 
be  helped  back  to  health  and  useful 
occupations  after  this  war  is  over. 

As  she  has  risen  in  Legion  Auxiliary 
circles,  her  husband  has  brought  new 
distinction  to  the  family.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1941,  the  congressman  from  their 
district  died  and  Lawrence  Smith  was 
chosen,  in  a  special  election,  to  take  his 
place.  The  family  home  in  Racine  was 
rented,  and  an  apartment  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  become  home  for  Mrs.  Smith 
when  she  is  not  busy  traveling  all  over 
the  country  on  Auxiliary  business. 

She  has  managed  to  be  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  momentous 
action  was  being  taken.  She  was  there 
for  the  voting  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
for  the  passing  of  many  important  bills. 
She  heard  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill.  Active  in  the 


Congressional  Club,  she  helps  man  its 
bond  booth  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  its  war  stamp 
corsage  committee. 

Meanwhile  her  children  have  grown 
and  carved  out  their  own  places  in  life. 
Betty  was  graduated  from  Stout  Insti- 
tute and  became  a  foods  supervisor  for 
the  B/G  Foods  Company  in  Chicago. 
Last  fall  she  went  to  the  Omaha  con- 
vention with  her  mother  and  heard  Roy 
Johnson  of  the  American  Red  Cross 


Jack  Smith,  T-5,  Medical  Corps, 
son  of  the  National  President 


speak  on  the  need  for  overseas  workers. 
She  felt  that  here  was  something  she 
could  do.  She  volunteered  her  services, 
and  is  now  on  overseas  duty. 

Alice  also  was  trained  as  a  home 
economist  at  Stout  Institute.  She  is 
living  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  with  her 
daughter,  Kathy,  while  her  husband. 
Corporal  William  Walsh,  is  at  Camp 
Hood,  Texas. 

Jack  enlisted  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Guard  when  he  finished  high  school,  and 
went  to  Camp  Shelby,  Mississippi,  a 
year  before  Pearl  Harbor.  He  is  now 
with  a  medical  unit  stationed  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  Jack  inherited  his 
mother's  interest  in  people  and  always 
has  tried  to  help  the  poor  and  sick.  One 
time  he  asked  for  money  to  buy  a  hypo- 
dermic needle  for  a  neighbor's  child  be- 
cause the  boy  had  diabetes  and  had  to 
use  such  an  old  needle  that  taking  insulin 
was  very  painful.  Now  he  is  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  men  in  service, 
and  he  writes  his  mother  and  father 
about  what  the  boys  need  and  want, 
what  they  are  thinking. 

With  children  like  these.  Mrs.  Smith 
can  keep  her  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
generation  who  are  fighting  this  war. 
This  knowledge  is  vital  to  her  as  war- 
time President  of  the  Legion  Auxiliary. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  funda- 
mental programs  of  the  Au.xiliary  active, 
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DOLLARS  are  ammunition,  too. 
Use  them  wisely,  for  the  sake 
of  our  nation  at  war,  to  insure 
your  own  personal  security  now 
nd  after  victory,  and  to  drive  a 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  our  home 
front  Enemy  No.  1 — inflation. 

All  kinds  of  goods  and  services 
are  scarce  today,  for  the  needs  of 
our  fighting  men  come  first.  Prices 
might  readily  go  skyhigh  if  we  bid 
for  things  just  because  we  have 
the  money.  And  nothing  would 
please  Hitler  and  Hirohito  more 
than  to  see  a  runaway  price  rise 
in  America. 

Here  is  a  simple  program  that 
the  Government  is  asking  every 
American  to  observe  to  prevent 
inflation  from  happening  here: 

1.  Buy  and  hold  War  Bonds. 

2.  Pay  willingly  our  share  of 
taxes. 

3.  Provide  adequate  life  insur- 
ance and  savings  for  our 
future. 

4.  Reduce  our  debts  as  much 
as  possible. 

5.  Buy  only  what  we  need  and 
make  what  we  have  last 
longer. 

6.  Follow  ration  rules  and 
price  ceilings. 

7.  Cooperate  with  our  Govern- 
ment's wage  stabilization 
program. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU$ 


•  Genuine  beautiful  ROCK- 
DALE Monuments,  Markers. 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 
Free  lettering.  Free  catalog. 
Freight  paid.  COMPARE  OUR  PRICES. 

ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO.,  Dept.  143,  Joliet.  III. 

ASTH  MA 

"stmintuLWfinr 

If  yoa  suffer  fromBronchialAsthmaParoxysms, from  coughs, 
gasping  wheezing — write  quick  for  daring  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Inquiries  from  Bo-called  "hopeless"  cases  especially  invited. 

NACOR,  95S-H  State  life  BIdg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

don't  WORRY 

Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
This  marvelous  appli- 
ancepermitstheopening 
tp  close,  yet  holds  reduc- 
ible rupture  securely, 
comfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  reaults.Correspondence  confidentiaL 

BROOKS  COMPANY    1 05-F,  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 


ToAnySuit! 

Double  the  life  of  your 
coat  and  vest  with  correctly 
matched  pants.  1  GO,  OOO  patterns." 
Every  pair  hand  tailored  to  your  measure. 
Our  match  sent  FREE  for  your  O.  K.  before 
pants  are  made.  Fit  guaranteed.  Send  piece 
«f  cloth  or  vest  today. 

SUPERIOR  MATCH  PANTS  COMPANY 
209  S.  State  St.  Dept.  4S7  Chicago 


Mrs.  Smith  has  a  responsibility  which 
many  presidents  have  not  had — that  of 
steering  plans  for  post-war  activities. 
"We  have  a  definite  place  cut  out  for  us 
in  the  post-war  world,"  she  said.  "After 
twenty-five  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  and  child  welfare, 
we  have  tested  our  methods  and  con- 
sider ourselves  qualified  to  serve  the 
men  of  this  war  also.  This  is  the  real 
challenge  to  our  organization.  After  the 
war  we  are  going  to  have  to  prove  that 
we  can  work  at  reconstruction  just  as 
we  have  worked  at  war  activities.  The 
real  test  will  be  whether  we  can  continue 
to  be  as  enthusiastic  and  energetic  in 


the  future  as  we  are  in  the  crisis  of  war. 
I  am  confident  our  women  can  and  will 
meet  the  challenge,  as  they  always  have 
met  it  in  the  past." 

Under  the  leadership  of  Eleanor  Smith, 
it  is  certain  that  the  women  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  will  respond 
to  this  call  for  continued  service.  A 
charming  and  gracious  person  who  has 
real  executive  ability,  who  can  make 
and  execute  plans  and  move  an  audience 
with  her  speeches,  a  woman  who  is 
above  all  feminine,  who  is  a  successful 
mother  and  hostess,  a  lovely  complement 
to  a  husband  in  national  life — that  is 
Eleanor  Smith. 


THE  LEGION'S  BUDGET  FOR  1944 


IN  COMPLIANCE  with  Convention 
action,  the  National  Finance  Com- 
mittee hereby  publishes  the  budget  for 
the  National  Organization  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  for  the  year  1944,  as  pre- 
sented to  and  adopted  by  the  National 
Executive  Committee  at  its  November, 


1943,  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

It  will  be  noted  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  an  item  of  $250,000.00, 
allocated  to  activities  of  World  War 
Two  committee.  This  appropriation  was 
made  in  line  with  a  mandate  passed  at 
the  Omaha  Convention. 


General: 

Dues  (fi)  $1.00  per  member  

Dues  prior  years   

S.A.L.  Dues  (it  25<'  per  member. . 

S.A.L.  Dues  prior  years  

Emblem  Division   

Advertising  Sales   

Reserve  Fund  Earnings   

Purchase  Discounts   

Interest  Earned   

Interest  on  Washington  Building 
Interest  on  Emblem  Inventory  .  .  . 
Miscellaneous   


REVENUE 


$1,300,000.00 


10,000.00 

46,'ooo.bo 

414,660.00 
25,000.00 
4,000.00 

'5,280.66 
3,000,00 


Total  Grand  Revenue   $1,801,940.00 

Appropriation  from  Reserve  and  Restricted  Funds  to  be  used  by  W.W.  II  Activities  2.50,000.00 


Restricted: 

Earnings  of  Endowment  Fund  Corporation 
CONTRIBUTIONS  : 

Forty  and  Eight  for  Child  Welfare  

Auxiliary  for  Rehabilitation  

Auxiliary  for  Child  Welfare   

Eight  and  Forty  for  Child  Welfare  


 $  143.000.00 

  20.000.00 

  25,000.00 

  10,000.00 

  1.000.00 

Total  Restricted  Funds   $  199.000.00 


Total  Revenue   $2,250,940.00 


EXPENSE 

Expense  Payable  from  Regular  Revenue: 


Administration   

Americanism   

Legi.slative   

Publicity   

Finance   

Executive  

Defense   

PUBLICATIONS: 

American  Legion  Magazine  .  . 

National  Legionnaire  

Rehabilitation  and  Child  Welfare 


154,967.90 
58.780.00 
23,043.54 
40.106.34 
27,250.00 

176,150.00 
49,750.00 

931,346.65 
134,517.90 
164,268.53 


Total  Expenditures  from  General  Funds   $1,760,180.86 

World  War  II  Activities   250,000.00 


$2,010,180.86 


Expense  Payable  from  Restricted  Revenue: 


Rehabilitation   $  257,528.53 

Child  Welfare   105,740.00 


Less:  Excess  over  Restricted  Funds. 


$  363,268.53 
164.268.53 

$  199,000.00 


Total  Expenditures   $2,209,180.86 

Reserve  against  Membership    41,759.14 


$2,250,940.00 


NATIONAL  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Sam  W.  Reynolds,  Nebraska,  Chairman 

Edgar  B.  Dunlap,  Georgia 

John  Lewis  Smith,  District  of  Columbia 
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of  a  KISS 


rewed  with  just  the  kiss  of  the  hops,  none  of  the 
bitterness,  Schlitz  captures  the  afFections  of  those  who  really  love  fine  beer. 
Once  you  taste  Schlitz,  the  memory  of  its  famous  flavor  will  remain  with 

you  always 


JUST  THE 


k/ss 


OF  THE  HOPS 


. .  none  of 
Me  li//erness 


THE  BEER  THAT  MADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 

APRIL  194+  47 


RONRICO' 


The  Rum  Connoisseur  contains  over  100 
tested  drink  ond  food  .-ecipes.  Send  for  yo'ur 
Free  copy.  Ronrico  Corporation,  Dept.  (P) 
Miami,  Florido.  Ronrico  Rum  66,  90  and  151 
Proof.  U.  S.  Rep.esentative;  Import  Division, 
McKesson  <S-  Robbins,  Inc.,  New  Yorb  City. 

Copyright  I94A  *Trademarks 


Keep 

Perspiring  Feet 
Dry  and  Sweet 

Don't  suffer  longer  with  wet,  perspiring  feet. 
Don't  walk  around  all  day  with  damp  socks  or 
stockings  that  torture  tender  feet.  Just  dust  your 
feet  and  shoes  with  Allen's  Foot-Ease  —  that  won- 
derful, soothing,  cooling  powder  that  acts  instantly 
to  absorb  excessive  perspiration  and  stop  offensive 
foot  odors.  Go  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  get 
Allen's  Foot-Ease.  Get  rid  of  that  wet,  clammy  feel- 
ing—enjoy the  blissful  comfort  of  dry  socks  and 
Stockings— get  foot-happy  today  the  Foot'Ease  way. 


UARE  SHAVES  FROM  BLADES 

■fflVllli       AMAZING  RAZOR 
BLADE  SHARPENER 

RAZOROLL  Kharponer  for  all 
standard    tn»kes    of    double-  J 
edge  razor  blades  gives  more-  ( 
shaves-per-bladol  Helps  preserve  " 
keen     shavinc     edge  lonprer. 
RAZOROLL  really  sharpens  blades 
because  it  strops  on  leather  — Qses 
principle  of  barber's  razor  strop.  Gives  keen, 
sniootn  shaving  edges  quickly.  You  hold  blade 
at  correct  angle  and  with  proper  pressure. 
Then  simply  turn  crank  to  sharpen  both  edges 
of  blade  at  same  time.  No  gears.  Well  made- 
Handsomo— compact  — sturdy.  Weighs  few  ounces. 
Will  last  years.  Makes  ideal  gift  for  service  men. 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  S'|i'g,'iYfeS''Je„«'? 

age.  Or  send  $1.03  with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Use  RAZOROLL 
for  5  days  and  if  you're  not  delighted  with  smooth,  velvet  shaves  you 
get,  return  RAZOROLL  and  we'll  return  your  dollar.  Order  today. 

RAZOROLL  COMPANY 
620  N.  Michigan  Avenue       Dept.  634      Chicago  11.  Illinois 


CHECKED /iv>fJ//iy 

Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  scabies,  pimples  and 
other  itching  conditions.  Use  cooling, 
medicated  D.D.D.  Prescription.Grease- 
less,  stainless.  Soothes,  comforts  and 
checks  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  today  lor  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 


DOG  TAG  DOINGS 


(Continued  from  page  24) 
Huns,  and  a  slap  at  the  Japs."  And  there 
guesses  where  he  was  assigned  with  the 
rating  of  corporal!  Right — as  Clerk  in 
Charge  of  Unit  One,  Mitchel  Field 
(New  York)  Branch,  United  States  Post 
Office,  where  his  experience  is  put  to 
practical  use.  We'll  let  Comrade  Did- 
young  proceed  with  the  story: 

"I  am  submitting  a  photograph  show- 
ing one  of  the  thousands  of  Legionnaires 
who  have  become  retreads  in  today's 
fighting  forces  (myself),  and  my  son, 
Eugene  E.  Didyoung,  member  of  the 
Port  Chester  Squadron,  Sons  of  The 
American  Legion,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  as  Aviation  Radio  Operator  and 
Technician. 

"When  I  enlisted  for  the  First  World 
War  in  19 18,  there  was  no  Air  Corps.  It 
was  then  known  as  Aviation  Section, 
Signal  Corps,  and  we  wore  the  crossed 
flags  and  torch  of  the  Corps.  Later  it 
became  the  Air  Service  and  the  new 
insignia,  wings  and  propeller,  still  worn 
today  by  Air  Corpsmen,  was  adopted. 
I  was  stationed  at  Ellington  Field, 
Texas,  with  the  old  ir)4th  Aero  Squad- 
ron, 2d  Provisional  Wing,  and  I  often 
wonder  what  became  of  my  old  gang. 

"Needless  to  say,  I  am  proud  of  that 
son  of  mine  in  the  picture  with  me,  who 
after  attending  the  Naval  Radio  School 
at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  went  to  San 
Diego,  to  New  Orleans,  and  became  a 
petty  officer,  aviation  radio  mate  3cl, 
at  Gainesville,  Georgia.  He  is  now  well 
on  his  way  to  a  commission  at  the  Navy 
Flight  Preparation  School  at  Cornell 
College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

"Mail  being  as  important  as  chow  in 
keeping  up  the  spirits  of  men  (and 
women)  in  uniform,  I  thought  your 
readers  might  like  to  see  a  behind-the- 
scenes  shot  of  the  Post  Office  at  Mitchel 
Field,  New  York.  This  picture  is  an 
Official  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  photo- 
graph and  was  taken  by  the  Base  Photo 
Section  of  our  Field  just  after  the 
Christmas  rush  of  1942.  About  half  of 
the  working  crew  are  shown. 

"At  present  our  personnel  is  com- 
prised of  four  civilian  women  locator 
clerks,  two  civilian  women  typists,  a 
detail  of  two  WACS  and  a  detail  of  ten 
enlisted  men  from  various  units  sta- 
tioned here,  four  mail-truck  drivers, 
myself  and  three  assistants." 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago,  The  Company 
Clerk  went  to  the  dogs — specifically 
to  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  annual 
show  at  Madison  Square  Garden  where 
the  very  elite  of  dogdom  were  vying  for 
top  honors  in  the  canine  kingdom. 

But  dog-fanciers  and  dog-lovers  alike 
forgot  all  about  the  blue-blooded  ani- 
mals, when  ten  soldiers  and  ten  sailors 
marched  into  the  vast  arena  with  their 
charges — graduates  of  the  "K-9"  Corps 


schools — to  demonstrate  their  training. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Captain 
Arthur  A.  Engel,  Public  Relations  Officer, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  in  Chicago, 
we  show  on  page  26  official  photo- 
graphs of  two  of  these  canine  warriors 
and  pass  on  to  you  extracts  from  the 
story  Captain  Engel  told: 

"It  was  'H'  hour  for  the  invasion  of 
Bougainville,  last  Jap  stronghold  in  the 
Solomons.  Minutes  later  the  first  wave 
of  grim,  seasoned  United  States  Marines 
stormed  the  beach,  met  by  heavy  Jap 
rifle,  machine-gun  and  mortar  fire. 

"Three  German  Shepherds  and  fifteen 
Doberman  Pinschers  advanced  with  the 
Marines.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
Corps'  history  that  a  canine  platoon  was 
used  in  combat  action.  .  .  . 

"Acts  of  heroism  among  individual 
dogs  in  this  first  combat  platoon  were 
numerous.  Caesar,  a  German  Shepherd, 
saved  the,  life  of  his  Marine  master  and 
accounted  for  a  Jap.  The  pair  was  ad- 
vancing toward  enemy  lines,  'pointing' 
camouflaged  snipers  and  pillboxes.  Sud- 
denly the  dog's  sensitive  ears  registered 
the  click  of  a  hand-grenade  pin  several 
yards  ahead.  Caesar  leaped,  caught  the 
Jap's  throwing  arm  in  mid-air.  The 
grenade  exploded,  killed  the  Jap  and 
wounded  Caesar.  The  dog  was  carried 
on  a  litter  to  a  first-aid  station,  the  first 
Marine  canine  casualty  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

"Another  dog,  'Andy,'  a  Doberman 
Pinscher,  helped  account  for  eight  Japs 
by  pointing  out  machine-gun  nests  along 
an  exposed  trail. 

"  'If  it  hadn't  been  for  Andy,'  his 
Marine  handler  explained,  'we  would 
have  been  wiped  out  when  we  were 
testing  the  line  of  fire.  His  point  told  us 
exactly  where  the  Jap  nests  were  lo- 
cated, and  we  cleaned  them  out." 

"Lieutenant  Clyde  Henderson,  ex- 
chemistry  teacher  from  Rhodes  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  commanded  the 
Bougainville  dog  platoon.  The  German 
Shepherds  and  Doberman  Pinschers  used 
in  the  attack  were  trained  at  the  Devil 
Dog  School,  Camp  Lejeune,  New  River, 
North  Carolina — the  'Bow  Wow  Boot 
Camp'  of  the  Marine  Corps." 

THUMB-NAIL  sketch  of  this  month's 
contributor  of  the  cartoon  on  page  26 : 
Stanley  Fine,  seaman  icl,  hails  from 
Philadelphia,  where  he  attended  Olney 
High  School,  Dobbins  Vocational  School 
(commercial  art),  and  Philadelphia 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Enlisted  in  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  November,  1942;  now  stationed 
at  Coast  Guard  Base,  U.  S.  Naval  Base, 
Cape  May,  New  Jersey.  In  August, 
1943,  joined  staff  of  Wheel  Watch,  pub- 
lished by  the  Naval  Air  Station. 

John  J.  Noll 
The  Company  Clerk 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

AS  A  service  to  the  young  men  and 
/X  women  now  in  service  and  to  their 
famihes,  and  also  to  Legionnaires  who 
want  to  keep  apace  with  the  global  ac- 
tivities of  World  War  II,  we  will  list 
in  this  column  all  new  books  pertaining 
to  the  present  war  (with  the  exception 
of  fiction)  that  are  sent  to  us  by  their 
pubhshers.  All  such  books  will  be  added 
to  the  comprehensive  reference  library 
of  the  Legion  Magazine,  which  already 
comprises  one  of  the  most  complete 
World  War  I  libraries  in  the  country. 

Target:  Germany — The  Army  Air  Forces" 
Official  Story  of  the  VIII  Bomber  Command's 
First  Year  Over  Europe.  Simon  and  Schuster. 
New  York.  Paperbound,  $1.00  ;  cloth  and  boards. 
$2.00 

The  Americas  and  Tomorrow  by  Virginia 
Prewett.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

S3.00 

A  Glossary  of  Sea  Terms  by  Gershom  Brad- 
ford. Dodd.  Mead  &  Co..  New  York.  $3. -50 

What  To  Do  With  Germany  by  Louis  Nizer. 
Ziff-Davis  Publ.  Co.,  540  N.  Michigan  Av.. 
Chicago  11,  111.  $2.50 

All  of  the  follou  ing  are  publications  of  Julian 
Messner.  Inc.,  8  West  ',0th  St.,  New  York: 

This  Man  Ribbentrop  by  Dr.  Paul  Schwarz. 
$3.00 

Road  to  Alaska — The  Story  of  the  Alaska 
Military  Highway  6;/  Douglas  Coe.  $2.50 

Heroes  of  Annapolis  by  Alden  Hatch.  $2.50 

The  Hidden  Enemy — The  German  Threat  to 
Post-War  Peace  by  Heinz  Pol.  $3.00 

War  Correspondent — The  Story  of  Quentin 
Reynolds  by  F.  E.  Rechnitzer.  $2.50 

The  Face  of  the  War — 1931-1942  by  Samuel 
H.  Cuff.  $3.00 


The  United  States  Secret  Service, 
which  is  now  conducting  a  "Know 
Your  Endorsers"  campaign  In  con- 
nection with  its  constant  policy  of 
trying  to  prevent  the  theft  and 
forgery  of  government  checks,  is 
urging  that  all  service  personnel 
ask  their  dependents  to  follow  cer- 
tain precautionary  procedures  in 
handling  government  checks. 

J.  Be  af  home,  or  have  a  mem- 
ber of  fhe  family  af  home  when 
your  Navy  check  is  due  fo  arrive. 
If  you  remove  if  from  fhe  mail 
box  immediafely  if  can  nof  be 
sfolen  by  a  check  fhief. 

2.  Be  sure  you  have  a  deep 
sfrong  mail  box  wifh  your  name 
clearly  printed  on  If.  Keep  if 
locked. 

3.  If  possible,  arrange  with  your 
mail  carrier  to  signal  when  he 
delivers  your  check. 

4.  Notify  your  postmaster  if  you 
change  your  address. 

5.  Cash  your  check  at  the  same 
place  each  month.  This  will  make 
identification  easier.  The  Secret 
Service  is  cautioning  merchants 
fo  insist  upon  proper  identifi- 
cation. 

6.  Do  not  fold,  pin  or  mutilate 
your  allowance  or  allotment 
checks.  This  is  very  important  to 
you. 

The  Secret  Service  reports  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
checks  stolen  or  lost  after  mail  de- 
livery at  designated  addresses  and 
feels  that  if  service  personnel  will 
impress  on  those  at  home  the  im- 
portance of  properly  safeguarding 
their  dependency  checks  that  op- 
portunities for  theft  and  forgery  of 
them  will  be  greatly  decreased. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your  13 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked.  These  tiny 
filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acida  and  poisonous 
waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufiiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so  ask 
your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


FALSE  TEETH 

r IT  TIGHT  m 

with  Oentuie 


Soften  DENTYTE  by  warming 
—  spread  it  on  your  plate  — 
put  in  mouth  and  bite  to 
make  a  perfect  impression. 
Remove  plate  — and  allow 
few  minutes  to  "set".  You 
getan  absolutelyperfectfiU 
Sore  gums  vanish— no  more 
slipping  or  loose  teeth. 
DENTYTE  is  firm  but  resili- 
ent. Each  lining  lasts  for 
months.l  mmediately  remov- 
able with  fingers.Full  size  jar 
-(a"year's  undreamed  of  com- 
fort per  plate),  postpaid  only 
Positively  Guaranteed 


1l 


to  use. 
Agenfs  wanted 
everywhere 


Dental  Products  Corp.,  Dept.     AL-M4.    Manheim,  Pa. 


FREE  TO  SMOKERS! 


Hondtomc,  32-page  tmokar't  guld*  d«acrib*«,  It- 
lustrat**  scores  of  sw6«t-tmoklng  pipes,  rare,  tosty 
tobaccos,  beautiful  pouches,  humidors,  etc.  Mony 
excellent  gift  ideas,  especially  for  servicemen. 
You'll  priie  this  pleasure-packed  book.  Il'»  FIEE* 
write  today. 

lane  Tobacco,  Ltd.,  Oepf.  C 
122  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17 


lANE  TOBACCO,  LTD.    *     SINCE  1890 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  your  address  has  been  changed 
since  paying  your  1944  dues,  notice  of 
such  change  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
the  Circulation  Department,  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine,  P.  0.  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Also  tell  your 
Post  Adjutant  what  you  are  doing. 

GIVE  ALL  INFORMATION  BELOW 

NEW  ADDRESS 

Name   

(Please  Print) 

Street  Address,  etc  

City  

State   : 

1944  Membership  Card  No.  

Post  No  

State  Dept  

OLD  ADDRESS 

.Street  Address,  etc.   

City   

State   
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MIXED  DRINKS 

make  a  little  liquor  go  a  long  way! 

And  here's  how  fo  mix  drinks  like 
a  professional. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of 
fhe  Professional  Mixing  Guide.  It  con- 
tains 254  standard  recipes,  used  by 
professional  barmen  everywhere. 
It  also  shows  how  the  right  amount  of 
Angostura  adds  to  many  drinks  just 
the  perfect  touch  of  the  "expert." 
ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN  CORP. 
304  East  45lh  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  y. 

BITTERS 

A  TONIC  APPITIZER  ^ 
"OOOD  FOU  THE  STOMACH" 


K*ep  buying 
War  Bonds 
oarf  Slampt 


The  American  Legion 
National  Headquarters 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
January  31,  1944 
Assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit   ¥1,215,881.30 

Accounts  Receivable    118,049.26 

Inventories    122,076.25 

Invested  funds    2,939.705.23 

Permanent  Investment: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  225.835. 1 5 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  less 

depreciation    121,543.54 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment,  less 

depreciation   43.929.39 

Deferred  charges    26,081.07 

?4 ,813, 101. 19 

Liabilities,  Deferred  Revenue 
and  Net  Worth 

Current  liabilities   ?  89.614.37 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use    52.839.67 

Deferred  revenue    726,457.98 

Permanent  Trust : 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund    225,835.1 5 
Net  Worth  ■ 
.Restricted  Capital  .  .  .§2,905,053.71 
Unrestricted  Capital .  .     813.300.31  3,718,354.02 

54,813,101.19 

Donald  G.  Glascoff, 

National  Adjiitarit 


SIA-SICK? 

Nausea,  dizziness,  stomach 
distress  may  be  prevented 
and  relieved  witli  the  aid  of 


MoiK 


Ills 


AND  A  HOSPITAL  TOO 


(Continued  from  page  28) 
revealed  by  Cedric  Foster,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  news  commentator. 
The  story  was  written  on  board  the 
ship,  but  was  held  secret  until  the 
luncheon  meeting  when  the  flag  was 
returned  to  Post  Commander  Edward 
P.  Keefe  by  Captain  John  S.  Barleon, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  First  Naval  Dis- 
trict. The  honored  emblem  was  turned 
over  at  once  to  Governor  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall  of  Massachusetts,  to  take  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  historic 
flags,  representing  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  of  history,  in  the  Hall  of 
Flags  at  the  State  House  on  Beacon 
Hill. 

Up  Alaska  Way 

THE  Kodiak  Bear,  a  service  paper 
published  at  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  in 
its  December  17th  issue  reports  a  radio 
interview  with  Legionnaire  Emmett 
Grady,  member  of  Stanley  F.  Sullivan 
Post  of  Illinois,  who  is  a  civilian  em- 
ployee at  the  Fort  Greely  QMC  office. 
Legionnaire  Grady  told  his  audience 
that  the  fighting  Yank  hasn't  changed 
since  igi8 — and  as  a  veteran  of  the 
ist  Division  in  France  and  Germany 
in  the  First  World  War  he  told  how  and 
why  he  found  them  the  same. 

The  Fort  Greely  radio  station,  says 
our  reporter,  was  built  by  the  men  at 
the  station  and  from  the  outside  looks 
very  much  like  one  of  the  front-line 
dugouts  the  old-timers  knew  in  France; 
on  the  inside  it  is  fixed  up  like  Radio 
City.  Service  men  provide  talent  for 
most  of  the  programs. 

Honor  Rolls 

THE  most  beautiful  Honor  Roll  in 
U.  S.,"  was  the  statement  of  the 
late  C.  Howard  Rowton,  Department 
Adjutant  of  Florida,  in  transmitting  a 
picture  of  the  permanent  memorial  to 


the  service  men  and  women  of  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Florida,  erected  by  Russell 
C.  Warner  Post.  And  it  is  a  majestic 
work;  a  pergola  supported  by  massive 
Corinthian  columns,  sheltering  an  Amer- 
ican eagle  with  wings  outstretched. 
Flanked  on  either  side,  arranged  in  a 
semi-circle,  are  broad  tablets  listing 
alphabetically  the  men  and  women  of 
Daytona  Beach  who  have  joined  the 
colors  for  service  in  the  current  global 
war. 

Another  distinctive  memorial  is  the 
Honor  Roll  shrine,  permanent  in  char- 
acter, erected  at  Glassport,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  popular  subscription — Glass- 
port  Post  of  the  Legion  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  fund-raising  campaign 
and  the  construction  of  the  shrine. 
Within  a  building,  enclosed  on  three 
sides,  are  the  tablets  bearing  the  names 
of  the  service  men  and  women,  with  a 
shrine  in  the  center.  The  interior, 
says  Service  Officer  William  F.  Hutton, 
is  floodlighted  from  behind  the  beam 
supporting  the  roof.  The  tablets  now 
bear  1,000  names  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  addition  of  500  more. 

Impressive  ceremonies  attended  the 
dedication  of  the  Kirkwood,  Missouri, 
Honor  Roll  by  Austin  and  Floyd  Key 
Post,  when  special  honors  \\ere  paid  to 
the  Gold  Star  fathers  and  mothers.  The 
massive  board,  at  the  time  of  its  dedica- 
tion, carried  the  names  of  1,035  service 
men  and  women,  and  the  names  of 
eleven,  with  Gold  Stars,  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  during  the 
present  war.  .  .  .  William  Heesaker 
Post  of  De  Pere,  Wisconsin,  has  erected 
an  elaborate  Honor  Roll  in  its  home 
city  to  keep  fresh  in  public  mind  the 
700  sons  and  daughters  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  serving  the  flag. 

Sponsored  by  the  Legion  Posts  of 
Kosciusko  County,  Indiana,  and  with  fi- 
nancial support  of  fraternal  organizations, 
a  County  Honor  Roll  has  been  erected 
and  dedicated  at  Warsaw.  The  board  is 


5at/, v/ou  Cet4M7  (Xfe         VeK-buf  she  ^a^ks  as\ 
Solodd^  'Demo^,alric^hYM  <^  Second  Looie-aK\d  j 
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twenty-eight  feet  long  and  ten  feet  high, 
and  bears  1,940  names. 

Tientsin  Post 

WHAT  happened  to  the  Legion 
Posts  in  China?  Their  member- 
ship was  scattered  by  the  Japanese 
following  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack;  some 
of  the  members  have  returned  to  the 
homeland,  others  are  still  being  held 
in  internment  camps.  Now,  thanks  to 
a  letter  from  Legionnaire  Roy  Green- 
leaf  Fairfield,  member  of  Edward  Sie- 
gerfoos  Post  of  Tientsin  who  arrived 
in  New  York  on  December  i,  1943,  on 
the  relief  ship  Gripsholm,  we  know  what 
happened  to  his  own  Legion  unit. 

"Edward  Siegerfoos  Post  ceased  to 
function  simultaneously  with  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Japan,"  writes 
Legionnaire  Fairfield.  "Its  property  and 
all  its  records  were  seized  by  the  Japa- 
nese military  authorities  early  in  the 
morning  of  December  8,  1941  (Decem- 
ber 7th  in  the  U.  S.  A.),  and  no  access 
to  either  \sas  allowed  after  that  time. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Post  re- 
mained behind  in  the  internment  camp 
at  Weihsien,  Shantung  Province,  North 
China.  Dr.  Roy  J.  Hoch,  Post  Com- 
mander, is  there  with  his  family.  The 
Legionnaires  interned  there  were  all  in 
good  health  when  I  left  on  September 
15,  1943.  Of  course  they  were  all 
hoping  that  another  evacuation  would 
take  place  at  an  early  date;  life  is 
none  too  comfortable  there  or  in  the 
other  camps.  Spirits  and  morale  of  all 
were  good."  Boyd  B.  Stutler 


OUTFIT  NOTICES 

SPACE  shortage  permits  us  at  present 
to  publish  only  announcements  of 
scheduled  reunions.  Let  us  hope  before 
too  long  we  can  resume  the  general  serv- 
ice to  veterans'  organizations  that  this 
magazine  has  rendered  since  its  first  issue 
on  July  4,  1 91 9. 


Soc.  OF  28th  Div. — Annual  Memorial  Services. 
28th  Div.  Memorial  Shrine,  Boalsburg,  Centre 
County,  Pa.,  Sun.,  May  21,  1  P.  M.  Wm.  A.  Mil- 
ler, 2736  Boas  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

78th  Div.  Vets.  Assoc. — Reunion-dinner  and 
revue,  the  Top  Hat,  Hudson  Blvd.,  Union  City. 
N.  J.,  Sat.,  Apr.  22.  Bus  service  through  Lincoln 
Tunnel  from  N.  Y.  C.  Raymond  W.  Taylor,  Box 
482.  Closter,  N.  J. 

Co.  I,  308th  Inf. — Reunion-dinner,  Augricks, 
257  Williams  St.,  New  York  City,  Apr.  15.  J. 
Steinhardt,  105  E.  177th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  ' 

310th  Inf. — Reunion,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in 
July.  For  details,  write  John  P.  Riley,  151  Wen- 
dell St.,  Providence  9,  R.  I. 

304TH  M.  G.  Bn.—  25th  reunion,  77th  Div. 
Clubhouse.  28  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City,  May 
!0.  J.  Griffin  Coman,  c/o  Clubhouse. 

llTH  Encbs.  Vets.  Assoc.— Memorial  services 
and  27th  encampment.  North  Baptist  Church, 
232  W.  11th  St.,  New  York  City,  Apr.  30.  Serv- 
ices, 4  P.  M.  Dinner,  5  P.  M.  Morris  Baritz,  3965 
White  Plains  Av.,  N.  Y.  C.  66. 

Btry.  B,  55th  Art. — 20th  reunion-banquet. 
Hotel  Manger,  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  29.  Wm.  G 
Hanney,  Adams  St.,  Holbrook.  Mass. 

U.  S.  Army  Amb.  Serv.  Assoc. — 25th  USA  AC 
Convention,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  15.  Wilbur 
P.  Hunter,  5321  Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia,  39. 

U.  S.  S.  Leviathan  Vets.  Assoc. — Annual  re- 
union-dinner Rutley's  Restaurant,  40th  &  Bdwy., 
New  York  City,  Sat.,  Apr.  15.  T.  L.  Hedlander, 
430C  Russell  Av..  Mt.  Rainier,  Md. 

15th  U.  S.  Engrs.,  AEF — Annual  reunion. 
Ft.  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  Apr.  29.  Wm. 
Baxter,  Jr.,  4  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburgh. 
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Or  buy  $1,500.00  or  more  of  this  Safe, 
Old  Line,  Legal  Reserve  Protection  for 
98c  per  $1,000!  Men  or  women,  all  ages 
25  to  55  of  proportionafely  Low  Rates! 

Twice  as  Much  Protection  for  the  Next  4  Years! 

This  policy  provides  about  twice  the  year  the  rate  will  be  less  than  you 
protection  now  you'd  expect  your  would  pay  if  you  applied  to  us  for 
money  to  buy  and  beginning  the  5th       on  Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policy  then! 

Buy  Old  Line,  Legal  Reserve  Life  Insurance  DIRECT! 

For  nearly  40  years,  this  Old  Line 


Policy  Provides: 
Full  Payment  in 
case  of  death 
Cash  and  Loan 
Values 
Paid-up  and 
Extended  Insurance 
Life  Income  from 

Proceeds 
Current  Dividends 

of  annual  premium 


Company,  unique  among  leading 
Old  Established  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies, has  offered  Standard  Life  In- 
surance direct  to  the  policy-holder  by 
mail  and  over  the  counter.  Substan- 


SAFE  Life  Insurance  at  LOW  COST 

Postal  operates  under  the  rigid  New  York  State  In- 
surance Laws.  It  owns  end  occupies  its  own  17-story 
building  on  New  York's  famous  Fifth  Avenue.  It  Is 
the  oldest  Company  in  America  devoted  exclusively 
to  insuring  the  lives  of  substantial  men  and  women 
at  low  cost,  by  mail.  We  issue  all  Standard  Policies 
for  men  and  women  from  ages  I  to  60. 

Act  as  Your  Own  Agent! 

Moil  the  coupon  for  full  information  and  rates  at 
your  age.  Find  out  how  simple  and  practical  it  Is  to 
buy  Life  Insurance  directi  There  is  no  obligation  to 
buy  but  insurance  is  vital!  Mail  the  coupon — find  out 
why  we  say: — 


Better  Buy  from  POSTAL 


tial  Americans  have  applied  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Postal  Insurance. 
We  have  paid  out  more  than 
$55,000,000.00  to  policy-holders  and 
their  beneficiaries!  More  ind  more 
people  are  buying  insurance  direct! 

CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
511  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  M,  315 
New  York  17,  N,  Y. 


Mail  me  without  obligation  com-  

plete  Information  about  your  low-cost  Modified 
"4"  Policy  at  my  age. 
Date  of  Birth  


Occupation  

Name  

Street  

City  State  

Include  P.  O.  District  Number,  if  any 


Get  More 
Comfort  For 
Standing  Feet 

With  A  Daily  Ice-Mint  Treat 

Don't  let  tired,  burning:  sensitive  feet  steal 
energy  and  make  the  hours  seem  longer.  Just 
massage  frosty  white  Ice-Mint  on  your  feet  and 
ankles  before  work  to  help  keep  them  cool  and 
comfortable .  .  .  and  after  work  to  help  perk  them 
up  for  an  evening  of  fun.  No  greasy  feeling  — 
won't  stain  socks  or  stockings.  Grand,  too,  to  help 
soften  corns  and  callouses.  Get  Ice-Mint  from  your 
druggist  today  and  get  foot  happy  this  easy  way. 


Aunt  Louise  says: 

PAZOi  PILES 

Relieves  pain  and  soreness 


Millions  of  people  suffering  from  simple  Piles, 
liave  found  prompt  relief  with  PAZO  ointment. 
Here's  wtiy;  First.  PAZO  ointment  soothes  in- 
flamed areas — relieves  pain  and  itching.  Second. 
PAZO  ointment  lubricates  hardened,  dried  parts 
. — helps  prevent  cracking  and  soreness.  Third. 
PAZO  ointment  tends  to  reduce  swelling  and 
check  bleeding.  Fourth,  it's  easy  to  use.  FAiO 
ointment  s  perforated  Pile  Pipe  makes  application 
simple,  thorough.  Your  doctor  can  tell  you  about 
PAZO  ointment.   


Get  PAZO  Now!  At  Your  Druggists! 


REEVES  FABRICS 

make  strong,  sturdy 
UNIFORMS. ..WORK  AND  SPORT  CLOTHES 


See  your 

dealer  for  uniforms,  work 
or  sport  clothes  mode  from 
Reeves  Fabrics,  or  write  to: 
*fsbric  shrinltage  not  more  tlisn  l'"^ 


Specify  Reeves  Army 
Twill  of  which  the  U.  S. 
Army  has  already 
bought  sixty  million 
yards.  Also  demand 
Glengarrle  Poplin  for 
matching  shirts.  Both 
fabrics  are  Sanforized* 

(U.  S.  Govtmmenl  lesi  CCC-T  ISI-n 

'5k>»<' 


REEVES  BROS.,  INC.  :f^i 

54  Worth  Street,  New  York  City 
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Like  a  Breath  of  Sunny  Morning 


THINK  back  to  the  most  perfect, 
sparkling-bright  morning  you 
ever  saw  .  .  ,  and  you'll  have  some 
idea  how  fresh  and  sunny  is  the 
taste  of  ScHENLEY  Reserve!  That 
pleasant  freshness  of  flavor  didn't 
just  happen  .  .  .  it's  the  result  of 

Mellow  and  light  as 
a  perfect  morning! 

They  also  serve, 
who  BUY  and  HOLD  WAR  BONDS! 


genius— no  less— in  blending!  It's 
America's  first-choice  whiskey— he- 
cause  we  made  it  America's  finest. 

Try  ScHENLEY  Reserve  —  soon. 
One  sip  will  tell  you  more  about 
why  it's  America's  first-choice 
whiskey  than  any  crowing  of  ours! 


The  basic  whiskies  in  f^rhenley 
Reserve  blended  whiskey  are  sup- 
plied only  from  existing 
storks.  Our  distilleries  are 
now  producing  only  alco- 
hol for  munitions,  synthetic 
rubber  and  other  impor- 
tant uses.  Schenley  has  pro- 
duced no  whiskey  since 
October  1942. 


Schenley 


Blended  Whiskey 


Schenley   Distillers   Corporation,   New   York   City.   86    proof  —  sixty    per   cent    Neutral   Spirits   Distilled    From    Fruit    and  Grains. 


**5entries  of  the  Sea" on 


You  RIDE  the  swaying  gondola  of  a  helium- 
filled  bag  poised  above  the  convoys  — you 
guard  the  life-lines  of  war,  and  patrol  America's 
endless  coast-lines.  And  after  those  long  hours 
on  sentry-go  above  the  waste  of  water,  a  Camel 
with  its  fresh,  full  flavor  is  a  mighty  good 
friend  to  have  handy!  Let  the  "sky  sailor"  at 
the  left  tell  you  one  reason  why  Camels  are  the 
favorite  with  men  in  the  Navy. 


How  long  since  you've  smoked 
a  Camel?  Give  them  a  try  today. 
Compare  them  for  taste  . . .  for 
your  throat . . .  for  your  "T-ZONE."  That's  the 
proving  ground  of  any  cigarette.  On  the  basis 
of  the  experience  of  millions  of  smokers,  we 
believe  you  will  like  the  extra  flavor  that 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos  give.  We  believe  your 
throat  will  confirm  the  findings  of  other  Camel 
smokers.  So  try  Camels  in  your  "T-ZONE." 


LENS  GIRL— AnneBasa,inspectorof Navy 
binoculars  for  Universal  Camera  Corp., 
turned  to  Camels  because,  "Camels  are 
so  easy  on  my  throat  — and  taste  so 
fresh."  Right,  Anne!  Camels  stay  fresh- 
they're  packed  to  go  round  the  world! 


CUttGl 

COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


